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T his \oIuTne, l»kc Its predecessors, is 
compiled, .‘ind, to some extent, aresnged. 
With tlic ulcaof iKtnj; rtadwitlsplcasurc 
by itvicnigcnt persons, either continuously 
(svhsch « why there is a loose sort of arrange- 
ment of subjects), or at intervals. The pieces 
collected m u, except Mr Chesterton’s scrtitiny 
of the word "essay," "occurred," os the 
botanists like to say, casually — mostly in the 
pcnodica! Press of 1931-1932— and contain 
ideas which had stnick the writers "upon 
several occasions "—upon occasions of fact or 
fancy, of philosophical meditation or even mere 
public excitement Such occasions most rcjdcn 
share, each after his hind, but do not always 
put into the form of a literary statement It is 
hopetl that the general non-topical thoughts 
which arose thus m particular circumstances 
hate a more lasting interest and retain a 
freshness longer than is always possible to them 
on their first appearance No attempt at a 
strict standard of academic choice has been 
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COMPILEPv’s NOTE 

made. The authors are assembled simply as 
“ essasTng to comment upon life in a manner 
not -whoUv transitory. 

4 J 

F. J. H-vrvet Dartox. 
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riic inlroclutfory paper, Till- Ls«. n , wa% written 
tiilfioiit rcfirtflcc to the eolletliun itsrlf, for 
xilikh Sfr. O K Chesterton it m no way 
n.tpon»iIiIe 



THE ESSAY 

By 0 K CJicMmOTi 

T H!. csu) ittliconlylttcrif) form which 
coiifc5sc», in iis very n-iinc, that the ntli 
act known a» writing tf rcallj a leap m 
the (hrk When men tr) to write .1 ingeJ), 
they <fo not call tin tngol) a tr)-«ri lliote 
wlio hi\e toiled through the luclvc Iwks of 
an epic, writing it with their own Ji.indt, ha\e 
seldom pretended tint lliey ha%e merely tossed 
off art cptc as an expertmenf But an eswy, by 
us very mme as well as iw scf) nature, really 
IS a tfy*on and rcill) is an exptnmcnt. A mm 
does not really w'ritc an esny. He docs really 
essay to write an css.iy. 

One result is that, while there are many 
famous CMiys, there is fortiimtely no model 
essay The jicrfect essay has never been wnC- 
ten, for the simple reason that the essay lias 
never really been written. Afen have tned to 
write something, to find out what it w.is sup- 
posed to be In this respect the essay 5s a typi- 
caJJy modern product, and h full of the future 
XI 
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^hoolnw<tcr^ Cel! n lv>v co write .y thcine. Tlic 
word riicmc isi.'; a horrid rijcst-stion of rele- 
vancy and cfilicrencc. The theme only too 
I near to tltc thesis. 'Hte Encli^h rch(v>lm.i«cr 
profoundly undcrstand.i his pupils v,-hcn he 
asmmes th.it ihcv vdU not produce a theme 
but an cs.Mv at a theme, or a considerably wild 
cochshv or jxu-shot at a theme. Mr. P. G- 
Wo<!thou'c (the work-s of whose jm-aqin.-rion 
do not fall strictly ssithin either the tmgic or 
the epic form) h.i5 clcscrilsed how the benevo- 
lent nobleman, burdened with a son of the 
n.ime of Freddie, apjxalcd to that youth to 
behave, if possible, like a sane and rational 
human being; to which Freddie replied, with 
a solemn fcrs'our : “ I’ll have a jolly good stab 
at it, Gos’ernor.” The essayist should be the 
reasonable human being; the philosopher, the 
sage with a judgment at once delicate and 



Titr EJSAt , xtti 

tlcLichctl; Uic rhmJ<fr comulfrjng .1 {hcnie. ilit 
logicwn expounding 3 thcti# Ilut nngh/uJ, 
cxjiccting c%cf) m.in to do hi* dutj, doci not 
expect so much as ciU (his J.ngltnd kno»s 
rfm her bcMictJ essajsst* uiH not i<e rejinnthh 
human lieingi, hut siill onl) hue a jollj good 
stab at It. It IS something nf 1 s)nit)o) tint, 
for the English $clioofl>oj', in estiy 11 an c/Tort I 
The whole .itmospherc of the thing i» full of 
doubt, cx{)erimcn( and effort I Lnuss not if 
It is Jicll, or heaven, or peth ips mercl) a 
piece of earifi (hit is for ever Inghnd, Init 
an}how all this field 11 p.ue<l w-ith h«J essavi 
and good intentions 

Of course there are essa)s lint .ire xeill) 
themes and themes tlm .ire really theses 7 hej 
represent w'li.it may lie called the Extreme 
Right of rigid right reason ami mthfint pur- 
pfssc, .ifter the Latin model A model of the 
mihtint or conlrovcnnl css.iy (.md all the more 
so because there ts no mailed fist, but a very 
iron h-ind in a very velvet glove) is Alice Mej- 
nell’s essay in defence of the despised wife of 
Dr. Johnson The words arc spoken in the 
softest accent of iron) , the mere style prescrees 
all the stylist’s sjiceial pose of gliding over 
things c.isily, but the whole thing is con- 
structed coniroversi-illy; it is as argumcntitive 
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as any argument in any law conn or debating 
club. It is also very elective argument, for, 
until it was written, nearly everybody talked 
exactly tltat nonsense alxntt poor Mrs. 3obn- 
son; and nobody I know of itas uilkcd it since. 
This theme really is a thesis: but when the 
same writer turns, let us s.iy, to describing in 
die same elegant Rnglish the mere effect of blue 
twilight glowing in die cracks of the London 
streets, she is at most concerned with a theme. 
Even here a certain Latin logic in her made 
her stick to the theme. We all know, however, 
that dierc arc English essays that are very Eng- 
lish essays and yet ver}’ jolly essays; that are 
none the less beautiful because they twist and 
ramble like an English road. Of these arc 
some of Thackeray's Roundabout Papers and 
some of Mr. Belloc's best essays; like that 
highly unscrupulous dissertation which pro- 
mises to deal widi a particular feature of seven- 
teenth century architecture, proceeds to argue 
with itself about the respective ages of Charles 
die Second and Louis die Fourtcendi, amplifies 
itself into a glowing panorama of the land- 
scapes of the Pyrenees, and ends with a Rebuke 
to His Pen, chiding it for having taken him so 
far away from die mere title and topic of his 
essay. People are so prone to say diat Mr. Bel- 
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loc H PfLnch tlint it ti uonli notin;; Uut m 
this and many other nutters he is extraordm 
anly P-nghsh R) the inie t«t of Incur) con 
sistcnc) and conscicnuousncH, there was mucJi 
more that was I* rcncii about .^frs iMc)ncII Or 
perhaps it might be miintained that something 
of Latin lucidity, which leads the former writer 
to saluc the strict form of the sonnet, in itself 
enables him to perceive tlie essentnl formless- 
ness of the essay. Am how, except when si is 
tightened by die militant relcsancy of dcUitc 
or pro|Jaganda, the essay does lent! to Iw form* 
less, Of at the best to present a scry kwiMcrmg 
variety of forms Hut 1 cannot help dunking 
n man must be as Hnglish as Mr llelloe to 
enjoy It in its most formless form 
This indefinite and indeterminate quality 
would at once .appear if we tncil to classify 
the subordinate type under the general type of 
the essay. The tjpi-s arc so many and the tests 
are so few There is one Kind of essay that 
consists of staring out of the window at die 
garden and describing what you sec there, but 
from this I am inhibited by a complete ignor- 
ance of the names of all (he plants tint I see 
I h.nse sometimes w'ondcrcd whether jt would 
be possible to disguise my ignorance under an 
appearance of abstruse or specialized or purely 
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localized knowledge, as by saying: “That 
torrid and almost terrible blossom which is 
called in Persia the Blood of Kings,” or : “ The 
shrub which, in spite of its new scientific name, 

I still love to call Judaus Esuriens, as did the 
dear old naturalists of the later seventeenth 
century,” or : “ The little flower that we in 
Westmoreland have always called Bishop’s 
Buttonhook, though they have another name 
for it in the South.” It is obvious that the 
same bright and rather breathless enterprise 
might be applied to another sort of essay; the 
rambling historical and archa:ological causerie, 
in which one name leads to another; and 
generally to very little else. Would it be safe 
to begin a paragraph : “ I was dipping into 
Dio Cassius the other day . . .” or to go on : 

“ To find a parallel to this, 1 imagine we should 
have to go as far afield as the second period of 
the Upanishads,” and perhaps conclude : “ But 
after all, is not all this to be found in Scotus 
Erigena? ” Very few people have read Dio 
Cassius or Erigena; and it may be doubted if 
even the aged Theosophists, w'ho can still be 
found stranded in drawing-rooms, could pass 
an examination in the Eastern documents I 
have named. If done as a skit, it would be a 
successful skit; for certainly it would expose 
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minj Wore a w.u u«clf If «}<inc j» 

ific founiiition for t m»IhI < irccr of Kanufif;. M 
«Oulil Jv JinwjV. lot o/iJt 

in the wofhl knc\» it %\ii nooHU'c. ihow tno 
Would ccri.iinlj turnup 'Hm tin cn .m rtcrl 
lent jorr of ««> . the v»Ionn sXit. un h m Mr 
Gilljcrt NorwtHKrs immortal finc> c.illrd Too 
Man) Bool(t 1 hen there i» another «>tt of 
esMy lint h>i iKcornc fnrli common 

and frctjucntlj «juitc |*uiiireKpie tint tm) [>c 
callctl the Htitoric.ll Ghmpir It uill lie 
detotei) to «I«crilMn;i .1 <Iij with Motet or an 
afternoon c.ill on M thomet or or a 

chince meeting; vtitli Nero or Mr Gbil*t«)ni 
The technique dcteloj'cd for ilii« dciij:;n 
generally imoltct the Jetiihd description of 
die hero U-forc he 1$ iniroiluccil b) name, and 
It ends with "rear not, you carry Coriir," 
or " Vou may l>c intcrcsictl to know tint you 
Into gum a glass of milk to Prince AHictt ” 
All these are liohf and promising cst.i>s at the 
clujne nature of the cst.iy; Wt in itscU it re- 
in unt somcwhit cliitisc And, if I may end 
this nmbhng article on the stihject of rmiWing 
articles, and end it ssitli a pcrsonil confession, 

I uid own that I am Iiiuntid with a f.iint sus- 
picion that tJic essay wrlj proKshly Income 
rather more cogent and dograatic, merely be- 
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cause of the deep and deadly divisions which 
ethical and economic problems may force upon 
us. But let us hope tliere w’ill always be a 
\ place for the essay that is really an essay. It is 
an old story that soldiers sing songs round the 
camp-fire; but I doubt if they are all about 
soldiering. Indeed they are sometimes so lively 
in their range over other topics, that respectable 
patriots have found a difficulty in including 
them in collections of patriotic songs. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, with his usual common 
I sense, said that neither the active nor the con- 
I templative life could be lived without relaxa- 


tions, in the form of jokes and games. The 
drama or the epic might be called the active 
\ life of literature; the sonnet or the ode the con- 
^ templative life. The essay is the joke. 
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W RllTRS, especially unlcfs of fic- 
tion, arc, unfortunately, railicr un- 
jwpuhr tilth their fellotv<mturrs 
■Jlicy arc 8Ut|)ixtctl, iittully tjuite justl), of 
“putting people into tlwir lioolcs ” And flic 
pcoplt who art put never sec thtmsehcs in 
quite the light in ttliich the author his seen 
them, and feel that not enough Ins been made 
of such interesting tnatcnal 

Writers, houcter, fiavc their own trials 
Unknown ficople wntc them letters, sometimes 
complimentary, fiut often quite die rcvcrse.and 
very often eontiimng the most singular ques- 
tions, such as “Cinnot)Ou,tvbosecmioknow 
so much about human nature, tell me how to 
prevent my husband from falling in love with 
women younger and prettier than myself? ” 
Or: 

“Won’t you, who hive evidently had such 
wonderful luck, tell me how to mike editors 
accept the stones that I send them? “ 

3 
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WRITERS 


How difficult to reply to these inquiries. 
Besides, the thing of all others, curiously 
enough, that authors dread and dislike, is hav- 
ing to write a letter. They have enough writ- 
ing to do, they feel, without anything of that 
sort. 

Another thing that friends, correspondents, 
even distant cousins of acquaintances met five 
years ago by chance at Tintem Abbey, and 
complete strangers, never hesitate to do, is to 
send manuscripts — written with their heart’s 
blood — for professional criticism. 

“ I want you to be perjectly honest,” they 
say passionately. “ Don’t spare me. Tell me 
exacdy what you really think.” 

But does one? 

It need scarcely be said that one does not. 
One spends, on the contrary, hours and hours 
trynng to esolve a formula that shall combine 
the minimum of truth with the maximum of 
kindness. 

There are, indeed, authors who do not do 
this. They tell the simple truth: which is 
usually to the eSect that the manuscript is five 
times too long — or, alternatively, too short — 
untrue to life in every respect, devoid of 
humour, written in faulty English, and wholly 
lacking in any literary merit whatsoever. Or 
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ilicy return the uhole thinj*, unrrad, ihrouph 
the tuctlmm of .1 Jecretir) 

Most outliorj, houcser, cannot possibly 
alTonl sccrctmes. n»cy $ffu|y;le vsjth a t}j>e- 
ss filer or pencil* ami pj<lt, or — in extreme 
casex— the list leaf of the uashin^-lxiok 

It I* often thought that people sslio uriic, 
cspccnll) women, lead immonl lives If <0, 
It 15 reilly just as well, for they are not at all 
fitted for domestiaty, and this 1$ well known 
to men, sslio, therefore, seldom ask women 
writers to marry them Hut since the most 
rcmuncratne to(>ic in the whole world of fic- 
tion IS lose, It would never <lo for a woman 
unter to let it be understood that she u inex- 
perienced in the matter. So their is nothing 
for It but to have the most widely -advertised 
affaires de ccettr, and a$ many of them as pos- 
sible. In the ease of men writers, this is 
much less imporrant, although nobody can say 
why 

^mciimes authors arc asked. “Do tell me 
how you write your books’* The answer to 
this IS not (as might be supposed); “ Sitting at 
a table, with a typewriter or/and a fountain- 
pen.” 

It js much more complicated and varied . 

'* At -an old Queen Anne walmif bureau th.it 
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my dear grandfather always used, in the tower- 
room of my tiny cottage on the moors.” 

Or: 

“ North Dakota is the only place where I 
can find the right atmosphere, so I have had 
to build myself a rustic hut out there.” 

“ Any"where — anywhere in tire world — so 
long as I can get absolute quiet, cotvplele soli- 
tude, and an endless supply of Russian cigar- 
ettes and Turkish coffee.” 

Ordinar)- people prefer authors to answer in 
this way, and apparently believe them. Their 
fellow-authors do not, knowing only too well 
that writing is usually done on the corner of 
the dining-room table when breakfast has been 
cleared away and lunch hasn’t yet been laid. 

Another aspect of the question that might 
well be touched upon, is the delicate matter of 
the relations between authors and publishers. 
(In many cases, of course, diis is confined to 
an earnest, deeply-considered letter and a heasq' 
MS. on one side, and a rather heartless printed 
slip, and the same MS. sent back again, on the 
other. But we are not dealing with that type 
of author at the moment.) 

Most publishers in England are quite kind, 
but rather impersonal. They do not by any 
means attach the same desperate importance to 
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t\cr) wortf of .1 (xJot ifi 11 ehc mt/jor (fo«. On 
the actiul (li) of puMicJiiun (he) l)chj>c ]uu 
.15 U 5 u.il, and nothing short of ilic moit senu 
tionil sales will slnlc them from their cilni 
Americin jnibluhcrs arc \crj ififTercnt. 
The) send crptnsitr, encouraging ciMcgrims, 
and long letters signed “scr) cordnllj ” md 
gcne;.ill> gi\e one to understand that authors 
.ire ns iin]K)rnnt .is .in)liod) cite 

l.ifcnr) .igcnts are, of course, well known 
to luthors Their life is 4 scr)’ hanl one, .ind 
rc.ill) rctjuircs in .iriiclc all to itself, licc.iusc 
niitfiurs. jithough so iilcnied, .ire CTtriordin- 
.ml) tiresome, unbusinesslike, capricious, 
touch), unrclnblc md diHUcuh to (feal with 
Literary agents only get a wretched ten per 
cent out of cich tnnvictioo, .md scry likely 
hise to s|>cnd the ssjiolc of lint on posMge 
stimps. 

It 1$ ilss‘a)s nilhcr risky to introduce ssriicrs 
to one .mother. Each begins by siymg • “ Tve 
.il\v.i)s admired your work so tremendously’*; 
hut .ifccr thit. It ts all very apt to degenerate 
into .1 contest .is to ss'hicli of them sh.ill talk 
most alwut his own ssorks, past, present, and 
future Tins, however, pr^ibly .ipplics to 
other people .is well as to authors 

The most difficult kind of .luihor is the 
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author who writes, but hasn't published. They 
adduce many reasons to account for this fact 
— ^\vhich usually only transpires after a time, 
and under pressure — but in reality, tliere is 
only one reason, and it is a very sound one. 



THE BOTTLE 

Dy hvT Proun 

I N Tcliruir), when rliegcrm i« on ilic 

.ill God's cliillun jjet chills, .nnd e'en famil) 
lends to lie .i l>nulc Pjrtj Ritlitr, who 
smokes (oo much, h is his cough mixture, .xnd 
mother, who works .iml worries too much, 
Ins her tonic, .ind the chihlren hi\e llieir 
xanous 'cs<c1j of stick) rcstorjtnc or sujv 
poscdl) tnvigonting fluid Dessert spoons are 
m high demind after meals. And there is 
much spilling .ind drilihling .mil pulling of 
faces .md demand for com|>cns3ting chocolate 
Perhaps sve arc all the better for if. It is .i 
»|jrk m)stcry If )ou swig the stuff and feel 
no w’litt cnlnened, it m.i} lie true that }ou 
would tnxe been almost dead without it In 
any case, (he liottics, whose dark waters hive 
usually dnppcd on to the label, arc a dreadful 
and depressing spectacle, the contents may 
hi\c hygienic merits, but the external sug- 
tion IS disastrous The old-fashioned doctor 
regarded hcillh without a bottle as an impos- 
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sible achievement at this season of the year, 
but the closer our modern craft of medicine 
approaches to psychology’ the less emphasis will 
there be on the tot of physic. A family parade 
of bottles is squalid enough to give the vitality 
a perceptible knock. The sight of a tonic may- 
undo all die actual good which the tonic itself 
internally performs. 

The medicine bottle is, I suppose, a utili- 
tarian article. It is fiat and conveniently 
packed and easily handled. But here utility 
does not march with beauty; the medicine 
botde is a mean object and looks deplorable on 
any shelf. The stubby litde funnel at die top 
of the fiat, oblong body deprives it of any 
dignity-, and it is surely a pity that we cannot 
relieve our chests, as we sometimes relieve our 
thirsts, from flasks and carafes which are 
encouraging to look upon. It is curious that 
the chemist should have ueated us to such drab 
vessels, for his profession has been a great con- 
server of beauty in its utensils. The great 
“carboys” in lus window, the symbolic urns 
of magic with their load of coloured water, are 
gracious additions to the landscape of the urban 
street; inside, on his shelves, are the glass 
rounds ” containing the drugs; these are 
beautifully proportioned, and the Roman letter- 
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IVOK BXOAN 
ing of the l>hck.*jn(l)>rDn7e hUU n a pcrffci 
toucli One (;cts a icnsc of «eailj scliol iriliip. 
no quackcf) toiild find refuse atnid such furni- 
ture, (he ciiernist nim afKindons riusc io\ei) 
jars tradniornl to his cilhn^ and fills Ins shop 
w tth (he Rirnh jwtkiges and slumcariis of pro 
pnetar) salves will iitvcr f;ct a rcpilir custom 
from me. 

Is it a symptom of the faihly, |vrnickcty 
mtnd to Ik thus mftiicnccvl hy the conuinin^ 
vesseP WJicn I see the mitcnilt of alchemy 
thus r.xny'ctl on a wilUtpiipjvd shelf, like 
veteran volumes of the ctgluctrnih century on 
pirade, my- confidence alMiunds Such liottlcs, 
I feel, must Inve a kimlly genie, approved hy 
the ev/vncnce of mm and ihe pifvgc of time 
Hut vvlicn die {xivsdcrs Vrithm hue ixren 
ground an<( mixed and infused, and the con- 
sequent hquor IS turned into one of those mean 
little medicine Ixxtics, my fiith withers Hie 
bottle imp no longer appeals to me ns a power- 
ful and protecting ilarmon, he is ;usc n taste in 
the mouth, and not, as a rule, a pleas int one 

But niedictnat, to do them justice, do not 
seem to be quite so nasty a$ they used to be 
Like very few other things in this world of 
to-day, they tend to get Ixrticr. It may be, of 
course, that (he miiurcr palate is more tolerant 
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of astringent herbs than the childish mouth. 
Or perhaps tlie art of the dispenser has become 
more humane, so that he mitigates of set pur- 
pose die harsher flavours of his ingredients by 
imposing some remedial addition. It was a 
particularly silly habit, which I hope a wiser 
psychology of the nursery has abolished, always 
to discuss medicine as if it were essentially and 
incurably loathsome to the palate. “ Nasty ” 
was the eternal adjective, and childhood would 
shrewdly play up to die motions of nastiness 
and of swallowing as a grim ordeal in order to 
receive the following comfort of a sweetmeat. 

The discipline of the bottle fitted in pretty 
well with nineteenth-century ideas of improve- 
ment. The stuff had to be nasty; otherwise it 
could not possibly be good for die padent. 
Those who study T he History of the Fairchild 
Family (i8i8) will understand diis curious 
philosophy. Master Henry, aged six, had to 
repeat; “I know that in me — that is, in my 
flesh — dwelleth no good thing.” Papa used 
to observe, quoting Proverbs : “ Widihold not 
correcdon from the child; for if thou beatest 
with the rod, he shall not die.” The authoress 
The PcS^hild Family, Mrs. Sherwood, also 
wrote The Progress from the Valley of 

T^^structio7i to Glory; she brought 
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up five children and three adopted orphans. 
One wonders whether Mr. Harrcit of Wimpolc 
Street handed the ssorks of Mrs Shenvood to 
lus daughter Ehzabeth licforc he took to <losing 
her w’lUi the pints of stout sshKh she so much 
dctestetl 

The bottle, whether of stout or of chemist's 
medicine, Ind plainly to be .1 punitne business 
tn such an atmosphere Little Henry was born 
in sin, and the old remedy was to whack the 
devil out of him As with tlic spirit, so wiili 
the flesh. 7 he dev il of the latter could only be 
purged by suffering The jMinful biasing of 
physic was the carnal parallel to tlic spiritual 
instruction in the gloomier |x>rtiom of the 
&iWe Let us hoj'pc that tlus ntutudt to tht 
bottle has been dissipated by the iiumanity and 
common sense of the modern nursery, but it 
lingered on during (he Puntan decline, and die 
conjunction of the w’ords ** nasty ’* and " medi- 
cine ’’ remained dismally and irmarkably con- 
stant Does the child of to-day have to eat 
jxiwders on a biscuit smeared with jam? It 
was a truly horrible compost. Let us hope that 
he or she 1$ more often treated according to the 
advertisers’ slogan that “ Icc-cream is good for 
you.” One can scarcely imagine Mr. Fairchild 
contemplating the ailing form of little Henry 
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and escorting him with a smile to the Soda 
Fountain and stuffing him with To-day s 
Special Sundae. Bui it might have done Master 
He nr)- a deal of good. 

Well, there the bottles are, and they still 
have, for the majority of tlic nation, the 
authority of magic. It is said that most people 
who go to a doctor are disapjxiintcd if they 
are dismissed witlt good advice only. They 
want “ a bottle," and he will be a poor tac- 
tician of tlic surger)- who sends tliem empty 
away. If tliat be so, I am in the minority. I 
do not want a botde. If I must be fortified 
with iron, let me Ire pricked and injected with 
the stuff. Or let me eat a uablet of some puis- 
sant kind. But tliat row of bottles, mean of 
shape and smeared about tlic lip and label, is 
only an incitement to melancholv. I become 
hypochondriac at a glimpse of them. Besides, 
they are such a nuisance about the house. In 
the dining-room disgusting, in tire bedroom a 
nuisance, in the bathroom forgotten. Perhaps 
the bathroom -shelf is tlie best. If tlie happy 
man is he who has just enough work to neg- 
lect, the healtliy man may likewise be the 
fellow who has just enough medicine to forget. 
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Oj S« JoKft Cnttie 

M ISS MADELtINi: CARROLL, mIio 

IS Ixrnuiifiil .-iml )oung ind intellt' 
gem, I.itcl) loM the memljcrs nf the 
Cniici’ Circle during their annual luncheon 
lint It was no longer nccc5s.ir) for a person 
uho IS eager to be a him star to l>e ))c.ititifu1 
and )oung And I inferred from what she 
said tint t( IS not now a disadvantage to be able 
to act I could sec hope leaping into the hearts 
of some of Jicr chicriy listeners, but I fear that 
the hope will be delusive, for only that morn- 
ing a film manufacturer, as if he had Iiad pre- 
vision of what Miss Carroll vvould say in her 
speech, flatly contradicted her statement m 
some remarks which lie mrdc to me. I need 
not remind my readers that many authonta- 
tivc persons insist that a film star ought not to 
be able to act, ahhoogli, in opposition to tliat 
assertion, I would add th.it the most successful 
film stars in recent years have been exception- 
ally able actors and actresses, such as Mr 
•5 3 
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George Arliss and Miss Marie Dressier, old 
stagers who are unanimously acclaimed by film 
fans. I am inclined to believe tltat the tlicor}' 
that film stars ought not to be able to act is 
mere highbrow flim-flam, “ literary’ stuff,” as 
impatient persons call it, and has no relevance 
to actual affairs. Miss Carroll, at all events, 
docs not hold it and is proving, by die steady 
increase of her own talent, that she understands 
the traffic of the stage and is competent to 
engage in it. That is one thing, however; the 
question of youdi and beauty is another; and 
here, I suspect. Miss Carroll is not speaking by 
die book when she asserts that diese qualifica- 
tions are no longer essential to success on the 
screen. She, of course, has no need to worry, 
for heaven has been bounteous to her. She has 
the “ blown feature of youth,” as Ophelia 
called it. But what about those whose features 
may, disrespectfully, be described as flyblown? 
Is Miss Carroll not unwarrantably raising their 
hopes when she begs them to believe that their 
talent for miming, if they have any, will excuse 
them in the eyes of film magnates, for their 
lack of looks and their possession of years? My 
friend, the manufacturer of films, thinks not. 
He assured me that seventy-five per cent, of the 
profits made on moving pictures are earned in 
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ihc provinces — ihc West Uml, appircnilj, does 
not senousi) ctiunr, except for the purposes of 
.ndvcTtiscmcnt — and provincnl film fans will 
not look ktndl) upon raddlcsi faces, even v.hcn 
they arc assured (hat tlictr ouners are famous 
and mijjnificcnt actresses TTic young hdy 
whose face Ins not Ixxn lined by a single 
thought IS still the rage in the provincial 
cinema, I was loM The great heart of tlie 
suhiirhs and flic oiKer ants is mm«l by 
the empty expression The pretty nit «it still 
rules the roost 

The lengths to which film stars must go to 
ohnm this diintdy-saciioiis apjicirancc arc re- 
markable, snd I am told that a thriving trade 
IS done by manipiiliiivc surgeons who chop 
and cut and mould and mince the fc.iturcs to 
an extent thjt would h.i\c daunted Dr Morem 
on bis island, as described by Mr H G Wells, 
and might even l»c considcrtxj to be startling in 
that Brave New World, (he supcr-mcclnmscd 
Utopia, which Mr Aldous Huxley, with hor- 
rible brilliance, portrays Fabulous talcs have 
been told to me of the way in which intelligent 
women attempt to make themselves look un- 
intelligent in the hope (hit they will win the 
affection of film fans, who, it seems, admire 
filuity, provided that it is pretty, and are dc- 
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lighted to see silliness adorned. The fact that 
Miss Carroll, who is a Bachelor of Arts of 
Birmingham University, has transferred her 
talents from the screen to the stage may fairly 
be said to support the argument of those who 
insist that pretty noodles are more popular 
in the pictures than intelligent women, even 
when they are as lovely as Miss Carroll. Any- 
how, it is reported that young ladies who aspire 
to be film stars take lessons from eminent pro- 
fessors in the business of seeming to be vacant, 
and the manipulative surgeons are having the 
time of their lives in carving their faces to an 
unnatural smootliness. The fierce light that 
beats upon a throne is a rushlight in compari- 
son with die fierce arc-lamps that flash upon 
the film star, and if there is a blemish of any 
sort upon her face, be it almost imperceptible 
to the naked eye, the camera will catch and 
magnify it, especially if the picture be a close- 
up. Facial defects that may be quite charming, 
in fact, become monstrous in a movie. Features, 
if they are to please photographers and film 
fans, must be very, very smooth, and if sur- 
geons and " make-up ” men, between them, 
cannot compose a lady’s face into a pretty pic- 
ture, then tile lady must abandon hope of 
screen renown. That is, I think, unfortunate. 
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for a smooth, unlincti fice can only Iv pos- 
scssnl h) a person on i\hom hfe has left no 
mark; a person, that is to say, uho ts insensi 
n\e and shallow and empty IIjc onwrinkfcd 
brow his ncicr l>cen agitated by an nlei or a 
thought llie checks which bear no Memish 
arc more proper to the inhabitants of Madime 
Tussaud’s establisfiment than lohuimn liangs 
If our film fans cannot I>c persuaded to admire 
an actress who betrays signs of intelligence, wc 
may dcspiir of our popitlaiion, since the major 
part of It increisingly entertains itself in the 
cinema 

TTik ifemand of the proi mcial film fan—] 
am assuming that be mikes it— for unlined 
faces and prcternaturally youthful expressions 
IS saddening, for it denotes a taste for artifice 
w'hich IS not wholesome Mr Webster, in his 
admirable Dictionary, is illuminating on the 
subject of prettiness. On the whole, he leases 
bis cnrapturttl readers; among sshom J inchide 
myself, in an ill-humour w’lth the word pretty, 
for although it means “ pleasing by delicacy or 
grace,” it also means ” attracting, but not strik- 
ing or impressive; exciting pleasure and liking 
rather thin admiration and awe; hiving slight 
or diminutive lieiuty, neat or elegant without 
elevation or grandeur.” The w'ord has other 
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meanings even less alluring. 1 he .aulliors of 
that nice work, TAe Ncto hngUsh Dictionary, 
arc no less scornful than Mr. Webster of the 
pretty, and when they wish to express extreme 
contempt for a thing they describe it as pretty- 
pretty. The lexicographers, indeed, put the 
pretty out of pleasure witli themselves. What, 
then, are we to think of our provincial popu- 
lation which, the authorities inform us, will 
not look at anything but the pretty and arc 
accustoming themselves to regard as great 
artists persons who have no intelligence or have 
had their features so altered by face sirccialists 
and manipulative surgeons tliat they appear 
not to be intelligent? When I hear, witli 
mingled awe and wonder, how ladies are main- 
tained in a lineless look by pomades and pum- 
melling, I mars'cl at tlic fatuous fortitude 
which human beings can display. Tlic hours 
they spend, dear beauty specialist, with thee 
would have caused compunction to come into 
the heart of Torquemada — I am not now re- 
ferring to my distinguished colleague on the 
staff of The Observer — had tliey been spent 
with him. Such tortures as these slaves of the 
screen have to endure while they are plastered 
wth cement and baked in ovens or hacked on 
operating tables are enough to melt a heart of 
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Stone. Wliat .ire we to ihtnk of the mob uhich 
accepts this distortion as a substitute for 
beauty^ Hovs' cm sse liojic for any serious 
dcsclopmcni of the inosinp picture «licn its 
ricsotccs deminti thif it shijj falsify life and 
pul .1 rIoss on .ill appetrance^ 

Pcrhi{>s, liovsescr, I am excessively perturlv- 
ing myself .ilmut the ptciiires. If there lx; any 
health in them, they cinnot continue to per- 
vert facts Of fo re-arranijc nrahts they must 
liegin to accept life on its own terms When 
the wcll-menning Init humourless woman 
isserted tint she accepted the universe, Cirlylc 
gnmly remarked “By Cod, she'd better I" 
and the film fans, if they arc to fortify them- 
selves for the .idvcnture of life, hid belter tc.irn 
fo taf e the m.trks of thought .iml experience .is 
tokens of greater value than the pretty signs of 
iliougliilcss and insensitive existence “ fnscnsi- 
tive" IS the import.ini word A smooth, un- 
linal face on an ailult denotes that its owner 
1$ .IS little sensitive as .i piece of reinforced con- 
crete, as unresponsive as a rock Experience 
cannot mark such a person because he or she 
has either lost or never had any {lowcr of fecl- 
ing Such men and women arc not people • 
they arc appetites, and the only fear of being 
marked which they may feel is that they miy 
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some day wear the signs of self-indulgence. 
Yet, in spite of all this effort to keep the film 
face unmarked by any evidence of experience 
and thought, the fact l>ecomcs increasingly 
apparent that only those film actors and 
actresses who conform to the laws of life every- 
where arc able to impress themselves ujwn the 
general mind. It is not the pretty little pieces 
wlio remain in the memory. Why should they 
remain in any mcmoiy’.? • What is there to re- 
member about them except their vapiditj’? 
And who wishes to recollect that? 

The life of a film star, I have been told, is 
three pictures. That is why persons, sucli as 
myself, who do not regularly frequent cinemas, 
arc ignorant even of the names of young 
women who suddenly appear “ in lights.” 
They disappear from the screen as quickly as 
they come on to it. They arc too old at thirt)’. 
When I apologetically informed a man of the 
entertainment world that I had had to ask 
some friends who Miss Jeannette MacDonald 
might be, he replied that he was not astonished 
by my ignorance. Pointing to a group of 
photographs of young ladies which was pub- 
lished in the “ pictures ” part of a popular 
newspaper, he said : “ I’ve never heard of any 
of them!” Yet they are “starred.” Many 
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fjim actors anj actresses, lie assumi me, decline 
to l)C " starred," fxcausc ific *' star's " career is 
now 1 hnef one llic) prefer a longer, if less 
eminent, life This is especially true of the 
pretty little cmpty-l>ea<let! piece When the 
public has seen her insigmficantly-prctty 
features two or three limes, its desire to see 
them again ceases Her career is ended In a 
)c3r or two the girl is forgotten No one re- 
members her rumc. Her face cannot Ik 
sisinlizetl When 1 hid wntten thus far, 
I looted around m> room On one ssall hangs 
a portrait of Henry Intng On another, a 
porinit of Sirali Ilcrnhardt. Atime a Inircau 
which stands against a third wall i« a picture of 
Cleanorc Duse None of these, so hr as J 
knosv, svas cser filmed * Yet they clearly re- 
miin m the memory of muluiudes who were 
profoundly mo>cd by their acting, and their 
faces arc extraonlmanly individinl In look, 
lined by high feeling and intense thought and 
Wide experience. Esery day I look at the 
sombre face of Duse and am stirred by her 
beauty and the rarity of spirit which is plainly 
visible in her features Some said that she was 

* I hive been told, iince ihe first publication of 
this essay in The Observer, Ihit Rernhirdi, in her 
dM age, appeared in a filin of no preat quality 
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not beautiful, but they were blind or obtuse. 
When I look at her fine, flexible face, I think 
to myself what a great film actress she would 
have made. But it seems that she would not, 
for her face had not been smoothed and ironed 
and plastered with pomades and pummelled 
by masseurs and manipulated by surgeons until 
all expression had vanished from it. She 
j moved conrinents in her life by merely appear- 
ing upon the stage. As she slipped from the 
wings of die theatre ever}’ eye sought for her 
and would not leave her. What film fan, 
gawk-eyed at a smooth, pretty little piece, will 
be able, years after the pretty piece has lost her 
looks or is dead, to recollect her with the high 
pleasure with which the present ancient buffer 
recalls the lovely face of Dusc.^ And that is 
the true moral of Miss Madeleine Carroll’s 
speech. For how can any art, even if its title 
to be called an art is disputed, hope to increase 
its authority if it deals only in the evanescent 
and the tris’ial, and cannot be related to the 
I permanent ambitions and desires and feelings 
' of mankind? Until the cinema produces its 
Duse it cannot hope to grow out of the toy 
stage. 



THE NATURE OF DRAMATIC 
ILLUSION 
IJy Chmte/ Mrrf.tn 

W HOEVER tfjccs the rather tne.igfc 
Imtor>’ of ilnmtitc cnticum from 
Grwh timet to oitr own uilloh'crte 
that It Ins tihcn ttso pnnct/vil forms — the 
am!)Uc and the impressionistic The qml)$t's 
purpose has been to lay iloun nilcs and cstalv 
lisb umsersal standirds of judgment, the im* 
prusiontst’s, to set up no pod but Ins onn 
taste and to write a lustor)* of the sojape of 
his soul among masterpieces TJic value of his 
criticism Ins thus depended ujvin the value of 
Ins soul, alwaj's an uncertain f.ictor, and 
though wnting of this school, when practised 
by men of qinlity, Ins yielded great treasures, 
the lilxrrty, the artist's privilege necessary to 
impressionistic criticism has been shamefully 
abused, and is nowadays too often made an 
excuse for arrogant and disorderly variations 
on the pronoun I ” Tlicre is, m modern 
criticism, a real danger of anarchy if its erratic 
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mo%*ements cannot bv some means Ik related 
and stabili'zed. With every development of 
dramatic technique and cverv departure from 
classical structure, the need increases of a new 
discussion which, observins; the changes of 
definition since Drj’dcn and the vast accumula- 
tion of material since Lessing, shall establish 
for the stage not indeed a formal rule but an 
arsthctic discipline, clastic, reasoned, and accept- 
able to it in modem circumstances. 

It is my purpose, then, to discover the prin- 
ciple from which such a discipline might arise. 
This principle I call the principle of illusion. 

Before attempting a more precise and tech- 
nical definition of illusion, I will strive to give 
a general impression of it and to show that the 
idea is a necessax)' foundation of criticism. 

There has been in recent years a tendenc)’ 
among serious critics to revolt against what 
the) call the literary criticism of plays. Drama, 
they say, is a composite art, and to cridcize it 
as though it were the work of the dramatist 
alone is unreasonable and unjust. With this 
steteii^nt of their case we may all agree, but 
mey has-e gone much further. Wishing to 

ej»se e dramatist from an exaggerated pre- 
eminence, they have attempted to establish 
ano er monarch in his place; and they differ 
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in tlicif choice of a Micccjwr Mr Gonlon 
Crai^** cmpli.i!i5 is all on cJic ilcJi^nrr of 
Jcencf)- ami costume, Mr Ashles I>iilcs, 
though ,1 (Irantiiist himself, u rites unhliuh' 
mglj of ihc {ifoduccf as ifie Amif in Chief, 
and they hi'e powerful supjwrfcri, for the 
appearance in r.urojw of stage artists of genius 
— men of the (juility of Stanislas*sk), Kein- 
liardt and Cniig himscU — Ins draw n eager and 
worshipping ejes to the pnxliiccr's sliarr in 
the theatrical colhltoration. This kind of 
enthusiasm, though ssc ma) not share it, is 
useful if we examine its ps)cho)og>cal origins, 
Wiiat jj the genuine ne^ underlying thii 
modern cntica! rcs'olt against the tlramatiit? 
What IS the genuine ncesl sshich prompted the 
Americans to insent— at I am now inventing 
— a new critical term? 1 call mine *' illusion '* 
and struggle to define it. the Americans call 
theirs “ theatre/' Unfonunaicly ilir true mean- 
mg of the American word ” theatre ’’ has I>ecn 
blunted by common usage When they say 
now that a play is “good theatre*’ or "bad 
theatre,” they mein lliat it has punch or is 
tediously lacking in it — in brief that it is, or is 
not, vigorously theatrical, and they arc able to 
declare that, though a piece Ins no genuine 
critical value, it is, for all that, good theitre 
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But wliat lay at the root of this American 
word was, I am sure, a desire to find a cridcal 
term which sliould express die unity of a stage 
representation, the same spiritual unity which 
made the productionists revolt against die 
dramatist s pre-eminence. 

This unity, this essence of die drama, which 
I call illusion, is not the same with the Aris- 
totelian unities of action, time and place, 
lough in plays diat accept die Aristotelian 
form they are included in it. It is, perhaps, 
est ought of as being to die drama what the 
sou is to the mind, and those who deny, or 
say that they cannot perceive, a distinction bc- 
s ecn soul and mind and will not therefore 
conce e the real existence of the soul, will 
of'^ilTus'^ t'cfuse to recognize the real existence 
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T j comparison, w 

m^ded to be illustrative and no more. What 

jj," ° playgoer has been 

made ware now and then of Ac existence in 

wliich' so t and urgent illusion, 

and above 

and instructing Is delighting 

mg his Arisimpl ’ 

istotelian emotions, but endowing 
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iilm vMtti a Mston, a scnw of inmlution and 
wLisj, alien to liij common kn()v> ledge of 
himself. 'i1ie lia|ic of tint illusion is (he rJccitc- 
ment, and the cJcj^cncncc of it the highest re- 
svard, of |>li)going Strangely enough, we 
iiccnmc conscious of its appruich, .is though 
llicrc ssere a sound of wings in the nr — lieforc 
the pli) begins Ihe cufLun is still dimn, 
the huusc-Iights .irc still up. but we irc in a 
theatre and, if cxjvncncc his not cmhittcrtd 
us, are dreiming tint tins esening or .mother 
cNcmng the twit of wings will grow louder m 
our silences, the supreme illusion will sioo]) 
down and gather us, the hosts will sjvak 
Again and .ig.iin we arc dis.ip{K>mteti. 1 he 
curtain rises and the pl.iy is found to lie an 
ugly Uig of tncks; instead of the authentic 
currency of experience we .irc 'given a tncKIc 
of counterfeit coin, mWieil for generations be- 
tween the fingers of plignrists Hut now and 
tlicn a penistent playgoer’s hojK, or a part of 
It, IS fulfilled The order of Ins experience is 
always the s.ime — n shock, and after the shock 
an inward stillness, and from that stillness an 
influence emerging, which transmutes him 
Transmutes htm — not his opinions 1 his great 
impact IS neither a persuision of the intellect 
nor a lieguihng of die senses It does not 



spring from the talent of the dramatist alone, 
or of the actor alone, or of the musician alone, 
or from an aggregate of their talents. It is not 
the work of any one artist-in-chief whose name 
is written on an earthly programme. It is the 
enveloping movement of the whole drama 
upon the soul of man. We surrender and are 
changed. “ The outward sense is gone, the 
inward essence feels,” until, betrayed by some 
flaw in the work of art or failure in ourselves, 
we begin to perceive again not the drama but 
its parts. 

When the ear begins to hear, and the eye 
begins to see; 

When the pulse begins to throb — tlie brain 
to think again — 

The soul to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel 
the chain-r- 

— then illusion is broken. We return to our 
little prisons and through the bars are tlie 
critical spectators of a play. 

I do not wish to suggest that a play which 
fails to produce illusion of this intensii)' ought 
to be condemned, for I have just ssTitten of 
that rare extreme which creates ecstasy in the 
audience — a veritable rebirth, a carrying out 
of the senses which seem to bound our 
humanity. What I wish to establish is that. 
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though the intcaut) «f c»’r cijicnerKc ol it 
nuj grratlv* V4fj, ilierc it vmcfhm". »«)mr 
pcftvcr, some influence, tomcumlfflyjnj; uniijr, 
blent in the flrami which lut norf jTt t>cen 
gnen iti due place in cfiticion Ywi ma) 
think of It in what termt tfMi will'— at a srn 
thesis of the arts of the theatre, as a ht-pr«*.iJit 
proceeding from their |>crfctt iimiy, or )ixi 
miy uy that it has no concrete existence Init is 
at tsesr a pliilmophical idei, a critical riciion. 
Wch, hciuty itscff has no concirfc existence 
and IS, periups, a critical fiction, hut it is one 
of the necessities of thought. And I suggest 
that as a ssisc man Uises his enticism of life 
nut upon (udgment of its parts hut upon appre* 
hcnsion of its unity, so fudgnicnt of the drama 
IS to be foundcil on its illusion and not on its 
form or on the emotion it creates. 

Tliat is .a general impression of wlnt I 
mean by illusion Lei me now consider it 
more closely and imlicatc one of its distinguish- 
ing quihtics. 

It IS a common error to praise a play Iwause. 
as the lady in the stall l>chmd me nescr tires of 
saying, it is “exactly like life" This is an 
error for two reisons; first, that if a pby were 
exactly like life it would be a bad play, second, 
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exactly like life,, and the lady is a liar. \STiat 
she means, of course, is that the play does not 
outrage the naturalistic convention which sbe 


accepts. She will look at a photograph of her 
own son, whom she ought to knov.*, and ex- 
claim that it is exactly like him — ^whereas what 
she means is that the photograph represents 
him to her in an accepted convention of black 
and white. If she had lived in ancient Egypt 
and had been given by the gods the same son 
and the same photograph but different pictorial 
conventioas, it is very possible that she would 
not have recognized her offspring and would 
have greatly preferred something more recri- 
linear. But fascinating though the subject of 
varying convention may be, I must not now 
pursue it. The lady’s first error is more rele- 


vant to my general argument. 

said at the opening of the Poetics 
diac Epic and tragic composition, also 
TOinedy, the writing of dithyrambs and most 
ranches of flute- and harp-plaving are all, if 
M 'ed aw as a whole, imitations.” Against 
this my own statement that “ if a plav^'were 
^ctly like life it would be a bad play ” may 
oo ' a little smalL The ladv in the stall behind 
if she were femiliar with the 
4'^Oi.e Aristotle with gusto. But Axis- 
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loilc ji one of those men of genius sslmsc >cn 
tenets, if when out of these conieit, e.in 1*0 
ntuJe to mcjn jn}ihing. To read a htilc 
fartiier into the Poefia — to olucrvc imlml that 
Anstotlc includci diihjraml's and flutC' and 
har|vpla)mg in fits group of imitttiom — »s to 
realize that he svn by no means a photogfaphic 
nattirahst of the wme xitheuc sehool ssjth the 
]idy in the stalls. 

It IS true thit art is rootet) in imitation, and 
that, sshen it it cut off from tJiat root and 
becomes decoration onl) or did.icticism only, it 
dries up and u itlicrs It is rooted in iiiiitalion 
•~but in imitation of what^ Do not let us say 
of ordinary life, for the phnse, though Ant* 
totle himself uses it, has no precise mnning 
Mr. Baldwin is said to be a rtpresentatitc Eng- 
lishman, his life IS presumably the ordinary’ 
life of an English cx-Pnme Minister; but I do 
not see him as you see him, nor do wc see him 
as Shelley would have seen him Hou, then, 
IS art to imitate him? It cannot. It can imitate 
my view of him or yours or Shelley's, but in 
c.ach of these imitations there will be more of 
Shelley or you or me than of the hypothetical 
ordinariness of Mr Balduon All tliat art can 
do m the way of imitation of a given natural 
subject is, first, to negative a syicctatoT's own 
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preconceptions of that subject so that he lies 
open to imaginative acceptance of a different 
view, the artist’s view, of it, and secondly, to 
impregnate him with this fresh, tliis alien 
understanding. Illusion is the impregnating 
force — in masterpieces permanently fruitful, 
in lesser works of art existent but without 
endurance, and from machine-made plays, 
however well made, absent. How often we 
say of a play diat it was “ a good story ” or 
“ an admirable entertainment that it was 
“ cleverly constructed,” or that its “ characters 
were natural and alive”; and, having thus 
praised it, add with a vague sense of dis- 
appointment ; “ but there was nothing in it. 
What is die critical equivalent of that evasive 
phrase? The formalists have no answer; the 
impressionists have none. Does not the phrase 
mean that the play had no impregnating 
power? Though it had a thousand other 
virmes it was without illusion. 

The lady of whom I have spoken believes 
that, in the photograph of her son, she has seen 
her own impression of him. E\’idently she has 
done nothing of the kind. She has been per- 
suaded to forget her view of him and to accept 
the camera’s as her owm. When she goes to a 
play, which seems to her exactly like life, she 
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luj IxTcn jvfsujclftl to dlunJnn her <»nn MCtv 
of life ami to actrpl ihe dnm.nitt'5. It 1* true 
lint, when the tlfjnumr n of her own 
imjptutnc and inteflcciujl itn, the exchange 
H not molimomt). I»»it, when he « .1 mm of 
genius and Ins ('ower to pcminie her m nlc 
hit tiew of /# Ooll't Hotue or to tec with hit 
c)c$ the hmp thrown at wife and morher hy 
Sinmllicrg's Ftlher, the retuhi ,irr prothgtout 
lint limp of StriniU'crg’i mil hurtles through 
the domestic air, cml hy Kor.i a inilhon fcmi 
nine squirrels were concerted into tigresses 
whose ctilis still cmlwitfait «s 
An<l wh)^ Not Ijcciuse the Jad) in the 
stalls had eser before thought of herself ,n te- 
sembling the lady of Smndl<rg’i lamp, not lie* 
cause, jI she was a squirrel, she hid cicr per- 
cened. until Ibsen pointed it out to her, the 
limitations of her comfortable cage t notl’ccausc 
these great piiys svcrc Iilcc life ns she hid for* 
raerly understood it, but because her own pre- 
conceptions were stilled and aftenvarrh im- 
pregnated What stirred her, what infiuencetl 
her, was not delusion, which is of herself, but 
illusion— 'that divine essence abosc tfic battle 
— which IS of the drama Wordsworth of all 
men helps to make this point clear He is ex- 
pressing Ins dislike of chatter 
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1 am not One wFio much or oft delig'ht 
To season my fireskle with personal talk 
Of friends who live within an easy walk. 

He is not attracted by — 

. ladies briijht 

Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the 
stalk. . . . 

Better than these, he says, does — 

. . . silence long, 

Long, barren silence, square with mj' desire , 
To sit without emotion, hope or aim, 

In the loved presence of my cottage fire, 

.And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle whispering its faint undersong. 

The remarkable word in this passage is 
“ barren.” The later stanzas show that he 
means not barren absolutely, but a silence 
barren of trivial and personal thoughts which 
might be a bar to a more profound impregna- 
tion. 


Dreams, books are each a world ; and books 
we know 

-Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 

Round these, with tendrils stronfr as flesh and 
blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous 
store. 

Matter wherein right voluble I am. . 
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Whjt he M sjvakmg of here n iJic injpfrjjrut* 

power of .irtjsfic illuoon worling upon 
mind nitumll) sifenu oitufall) meduatwe In 
the diwire Oicrc n no attiirai mcihntion, no 
flip]>inp flimc .iml. unJnppilj, no Icnie 
Dmmmc art hat, tlicrefore, a double function 
— firtt to still the prc-occupictf mmd, to emptj 
It of tnsialn), to m-ikc tt rcceptwc and medit.i- 
tnc, then to impregnate it lllutton it (he im* 
prc;;iuijnjj jwwrr. It it that spiritinl force in 
drimuic art which ifnjiregnatct the tdence* of 
the s/icctitof, tnibling him to imipine, to jtcr- 
rene, eten to tircomc, whit he could not of 
lumtelf become or (lerecitc or imagine. 

Inquiry, now, into the nature and origin of 
this impregnating force wdl cJipote the root 
of the theory. lUusion, at I conccitc It. it 
form in suspense The phnic » ohtcurc .and 
mutt be explained. 

Analytical critics have .all supposctl that form 
IS taluablc in itself They hate basetl their 
pidgmcnts on .1 study of form, /int establish- 
ing by general argument tvhat they consider .1 
perfect form for tragedy or comedy, ilicn ask- 
ing us to mafcli parliciilar pliys with it. It is 
not surprising that they $0 often ascary them- 
selves m crying “Thu is not a play” when 
they encounter dramatic expression that docs 



not correspond with their ideal form. Their 
confusion, and it is a confusion that has run 
through the ages, springs from their failure 
to jicrceive one plain truth — that in a play 
form is not valuahle in itsclj\ only tire suspense 
of form has value. In a play, form is not and 
cannot he valuable in itself, because until the 
play is over form does not exist. 

Form is in itself valuable only in those works 
of art into which the timc-factor docs not enter 
and which, therefore, come to us whole. 
Painting, sculpture and architecture come to us 
whole; they arc directly formal arts. An epic 
poem docs not come to us whole, but a short 
lyric or a particular line therein may almost be 
said to do this, so slight, by comparison with 
an epic, is the time-factor involved. A play’s 
performance occupies two or three hours. 
Until the end its form is latent in it. It fol- 
lows tliat during the performance we are not 
influenced by the form itself, the completed 
thing, but by our anticipations of completion. 
We are, so to speak, waiting for the suspended 
rhyme or harmony, and this formal suspense has 
the greater power if we know beforehand, as 
the Greeks did, what the formal release is to be. 

This suspense of form, by which is meant 
the incompleteness of a known completion, is 
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to clc-uly di«tng«Mhal (rom cofijmofi ju* 
penv— -juijicfKc of |>lcrt — rfic ignorance of 
v,hit wil! Inpj'cn, am! I wmiM tnmt upn tl«« 
dijtmction »snli all pmsiMc efriplnJii, for tu» 
pcn« of plot IS a siriiciurat tccnJem, and lut- 
pcnic of form «, as I understand it, essential 
to ilie dnrnnic art itself The dwire to know 
svhat will haj)]tcn. when it exists at all. is a 
tpialitj of tilt atiilicDcc's delusion, it spnngs 
from ilinr icmponrs (iclirf tint tijcy are wit- 
nessing nut .srt I'ut life it ii tlic prtwluct of 
dcluiUd cunniity and is often ittongnt m tfic 
weakest minds. It is tjInimMly stronger in a 
liouscm.iid ivatcliing a play l>> Mr l,dgir 
Wallace than m a eultivaicrl ijieetifor of the 
Aescliylcin I'romethent, and it would Iwome 
progrcssiicly less strong esen m the liouscmtid 
.15 by rcjK.itcd sjsiis to the tbntrc the designs 
of Mr Wallace ss'crc iitadc more f.imilinr to 
her I do not wish to spcik contemptuously 
of suspense of plot, for it often contributes to 
the pleasure of pliygoin^ .ind reading; n lias 
this value — that it keeps our ejes on stage or 
book It may draw attimtion to a work of art 
and has been used by great artists for that pur- 
pose, but It IS not essential to the art itself. 
Suspense of form, on the contrary, is one of 
those things without which drama is not. 
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It may he Ohjectcil that v.ithout form there 
can {^o no suspense of form, .and iltar to this 
extent a formni critic is justified. My nriju- 
tnem is that he is wronj; in insisting that 
particular dramatic forms .a'rc v.iJuablc in tlicm- 
se \cs. \\ hat rhyme is Ixijjun matters less than 
tiat the rhyme Iv: completed; what harmony 
matters less than that it he resolved: 
"■ lat orm is chosen, thouqh it is tnic that 
-<omc forms arc more luMutiful than others, 
matters less than that while the drama moves 
« form IS l>cing fulfilled. 

dramatic form and is to be thought of as men 

dunk of divm.ty-an essence in which they 

or'mav partake, a power which may 

or ma) not visit tlicm. ^ 

tomrtr? “I’P'jing ihis tlico.,- of illusion 

ccnmrlfs'? *' n'cmic*- 

ihis “> 

Its sal^ rests in us universalitj-. Not lono- 
^o 1 r. ranville Barker, speaking on “ The 
Commg of Ibsen,” quoted the damning 
meats of many critics of the ’eighties on plays 
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now acknowlofgcd lo I* mJJtrrpicrct Hin 
were \fr)‘ tliHurhtn}; to j Hwn wlio, tnriiin 
litile more thin an hour after each perform 
nnce, virite* hii apinmn on nrarli luo htin<!rn} 
p]i)t a \cir It ts alirrnin^ to ihinh tlut Mr 
Grinnllc llirkcr, whov jtMJih it perpetuil, 
uill nie up tn rr/^ amt niiLe hi) unh a fife 
of The Timer mrAsjuper tift) >cars old ficn 
the cloreM itud\ of the lIicor\ of illusion will 
not mike .ini imn infalliMe. hut I (fo ticlieic 
tint It will prolccf cfitics from imny of the 
errors into which mir prcileccssors so nsili fell. 
Tlie adsersc judijmenw of Ilwcn, which now 
seem to us most unreasomble, prose upon 
examination to !usc lietn inspircti by the old 
prejudice alxjue form Ilwen, intent upon intro 
duemg new subjects to the stage, wai creating 
new’ shapes to contain them, and the rigid 
formalists, clinging to prcscnlx-d form, con* 
dcmned him For the same reason Smndberg 
has been denied the recognition due to him, 
though the time will ccrtunly come wlicn it 
will be pcfCeiscd that, in such work as To 
Damascus and The Dream Play, he prepared 
the w’ay for svbat is liest in the modernist 
movements He W'as an Expressionist Jong 
before Expressionism, as a cult, was heard of, 
and did with genius what hundreds of char* 
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latans are now attempting to do without it. 
Ibsen has partly broken through the formalists; 
trindberg has not; and both are considered 
freaks because they do not bow down to that 
^irit which still presides powerfully over the 
English theatre— the spirit of Sardou. The 
reason is that English playgoers and critics are 
sail bound, consciously or subKronsciously, to 
e idea that suspense means suspense of plot, 
and that form in drama, as in the plastic arts, 
IS a stauc thing and valuable in itself. A critic 
who understands the theory' of illusion would 
never fall into the error of saying that Ibsen, 
ecausc e d not strive for suspense of plot. 
^ Strindberg. 

Thtl 1, ® “ f'"' Of ""Koe 

P'J fom I camiot judge hb aTf ufould 
judge =culp„„ or nrchi.ecmre i„ rvhich 4ere 
.s no mne element ^VhiJe d,e , 

I must peld meself to Ais „osfn.. 
Jvelopmg, orgame thing, dte suspense Jf 
form and must ™lize that only sJhen the 
complete form ts known win suspense of 
It have full eriect on me.” 
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If ihc critics of the Vighiics luU sa»I tlut to 
tlirmschn ttben ilic) looV. up ihnr {)cni. Mr 
Cnnsillc Ihfkrr wrmW Imc Itch rt^)}>ctJ of 
his pottclcf atul iliot Ilic thcorv of ilUmoo u 
umvcrul, }ici..-iusc il tniblcs cntitnui t(» kerp 
lU l«(ancc am»{ tht sIiolL of ncNs forms 
It IS uniscrul, too. l>cvju<c if rsMblitbcs i 
staniLircI of |u»}j«mfnt which m«Y. ''ith tnicl 
hgcncc, lx apphci! to of sH kituU— 
to trjjjciJy, III cotnttiv. .mil esen in farce 
TIic illusion of tnj;oIv »' the hi^hrst of all , the 
iiiusion of comni) ditlm from it in intcntils 
but not in kind Hie ilhisiun of farce is, I 
admit, a cri{>{))r who Ins lost .1 leg It is 
barren, it impregmies no silcncw hut a 
farce, if It lie good in tis own kinii, Ins a 
unity, an “essence .sliovc the Iwttic," amt it 
certainly lus suspend of form Indcnl, there 
is hanlly to lx found a more lUummatmg dis- 
tinction Ixtwecn suspense of form and susjxnsc 
of plot, or Ixissccn illusion anti delusion, thin 
miy be pcrccised tn a good fircc Who cares 
m a farce what ssill bapjxn? Who Ixlicscs 
that anything » inpjxning? We arc nor 
deluded by the fantastic turrativc nor matle 
curious by ir. Our pleasure, if we arc picnsed, 
arises from the farce’s skill in binding us by 
Its own {xculnr synttnetry, and from us power 
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to create an illusion, which is never delusion, o£ 
a world good-humouredly insane. 

The tlieory of illusion has a diird and very 
important claim to universality — ^namely, that 
it may be applied, as no other critical theory 
can, to plays tliat do not depend on a, conflict 
o£ individual character, and thus supplies a 
link between very ancient and very modern 
drama. Nearly all criticism has presumed that 
such a conflict is an essential part of the drama. 
I am persuaded that it is not, and that if critics 
remain wedded to this idea of individual 
struggle and bound to the forms appropnate 
to it, they will blunder in their judgment of 
the drama of the future as critics in the past 
blundered in their judgment of Ibsen and 
Strindberg. This was deeply impressed upon 
me when I went to Delphi to see in tlie ancient 
theatre performances of Aeschylus — the Pro- 
metheus and The Ssippliants. What I wrote 
then returns to me with increasing force when- 
ever I contemplate the problem of illusion : 

It has often been pointed out as remarkable by 
commentators on The Suppliants that Aeschylus, 
having decided to use the actor and having latent 
in him that prodigious power to thrust forward 
the history of the drama of which his extant pieces 
are evidence, should here have employed the actor 
so little. Only in the sharp dialogue between the 
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rt tiss *a«l i« (here 
iOTjlr»{ tif imJittifutK tml 4 MirupVir iN>ui,l> 
/noffwnMn. frtun* «{*4lirtn ««f the tfrartntx Inriv 
tlxr narratnr <>r ritii4li«tk /(wkk llw rr^wm 
cT>njft>«pnI» turn (ttt ihi% 4n<f itjifcnl ilir «>i«U 
rrav>fl (tnit^ribtr fri>in an unadn) lr\l i» J>nl 
na* a< «rt l>all tn ^nv ohii itii 

iTufry, Oiai lie held the a^VH »n J'i» IntwU n» n 
chil'l ln)lil< a ijiv. Lmtuni,; *"*'* •“ 

liim Ihi^ M[)hnaiinn, t!n» nM«iimtrr»ljoeiint,* ni 
Im i l>r|irte, al tlir ria>< ti( ili** 
fl'kTjir* «f oWun)^ nntt ihat 

Wen lifouijhi ai;a»tM thr |»l»> In per/ornuirwe 
ni I)i‘lplu M oculwf (tfirtMine n«*f »>(>« ure 
lien Ofue «lic i» frit a pfr»fTOe 

«iU* ntlleriitc *n<li«xliialit\ mtl •Inraifrr, flu 
p1l> appnf«, not a» t prinnlne \tfiiirylin;' in* 
wanfj a new »fnma, Imt t* a (iiUe •!* pn>* 

•luH of fln oMcf if'Kliuno Jr> <'rp»rtuic^ frtim 
ihii traditton \evli>lu« «•»» «eflnnlv ci|>rrim«til* 
lop, I, lit j/|(* impres«mn i;»»en l>) ilie jvetforfmni c 
•< lint the ( xperifiM ni» were iMtJe ax mm h 

in rciticlinfc ax »n eatternexx Wlirnoer lire 
aeuif xhn\xx l»i< Iwnil alioxe tlic clioni «nit\ «• 
f«I in^iittli^ tfni, Ihoiijtli the lenxl«m (op mixiicnxc 
nf plot) IX mtrtaxe'I. ftn extrturilinarj itimpoxi/rr, 
T deep am! pixstomie perleciion of ix 

Wiotj (Inxipaied \Mnt wtx tlnx comjK>xe«| per* 
fetUon tint oitr drama lx without nnif that dexeli)* 
lux, for all the promixe of a rtiflennt form, wis 
riliictmt to xaenfite? Mi) tt not hue conxistnl 
m tliix— lint the eolicctni. fortmlixm of $0 
Ilimldx mi) more xercnely exprexx the universal 
truths of Iht xpint tbin tl»e partiLiihrizc<} portriii 
of one woimn’ lx *t not poxxihle that t!ie pro- 
Atschjlc m drama beW alftid/ n hc) that fjnve it 
frctilom from the bonds of mliiralixm (and of 
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imiivitlual cliariu-icr) — a key for wliicl' inodi-'if' 
dramatists from Strindbertj to I-enormand 
l)ccn desperately seekinfj? The Cltorus, we krio\', 
had other and fuss msthetically conscious origins, 
but by the time of Aeschylus it had probably be- 
come a highly conscious ast belie instrument used 
not merely ritualislically and lyrically but as a 
synthesis of humanity that our particularized and 
personal stage has lost.* 


A synthesis, I would add, towards which 
our stage is now moving. Perhaps the most 
significant evidence of this movement — this 
link between modernism and the prc-Acschy- 
lean tlieatre — has been, in London, Mr. 
O’Casey’s attempt in T/ie Silver Tassie to re- 
discover the Chorus and to reintroduce the 
compression of verse into drama widi a con- 
temporary setting. This play was rejected by 
the Abbey Theatre and Mr. W. B. Yeats; it was 
condemned by many critics in die same tones 
of misunderstanding and intolerance with 
which Ibsen was condemned; fift)' years hence 
Mr. Granville Barker will have them all on his 
list. And it is not at all surprising tliat, in an 
age which still bases its judgment on Aristo- 
telian forms or on Dryden’s definition of a 
play, criticism should be at fault, for neither 
Aristode nor Dryden leaves room for the pre- 

^ The Tillies, May 12, 1930. 
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Arsclnlcan ami ittcnticth-ccfttur) j)nt!ici.tt 
Our crifictmi it roofcil in Drjilfn'i ulcj of j 
“juu ami liuly tfprtHcnutjon of humin 
nature . for the tleh^hr and initrtiction of 
mnnkimi " — an idea rfur Jcnici Stnmilxr^ 
ami the pTC'AcichjJnn chtmis, and ndl, unln* 
If ij rct»«l, deft) much morr in tlie da)t to 
come The theory of dlm»on. tf received at a 
Kitu of cnticiim, would nuke unnccciwry 
diejc fatal Uennh While nnmtaininp, m the 
idea of form in lurpcmc, much ihat « {;oo<I 
tn the ohi cnncal ditaphncs, and to prcjcrvinj; 
ermewm from the imptcwiomitic anarchy fhn 
fhfcatenj if» if would, m the complementary 
idea of illuiton at an impregnaung force, 
restore to crtiiasm .t 5/»irituiJ hl)crt) and lioJii* 
ness that « lias lost. 



ANIMADVERSIOMS ON DANCERS 

By ndward QarJan 

I WAS looking at a book on costume and 
armour, and it led me to reflect about 
and dancers and singers — and if you '\i 
believe me di.u I have no particular conviction 
that these thoughts are ver)’ original, 1 
write some of them down here and now. 

This is what occurred to me as I tliought 
about European dancers. I remembered how 
I had, once in my life, seen an actor dancing 
in a ballet, and how curious it had seemed to 
me, and interesting; and I had thought to my- 
self: “ By love, this is a man! ” Why tlrat 
should have impressed me so much, I did not dis- 
cover at the time — but ever since, when watch- 
ing the performance of a ballet, I have been 
sorr)- to feel that" By jingo, these are not men ! " 
They are men, of course — very manly young 
fellows become dancers, and in the last twenty- 
five years or so, Europe has had several famous 
young dancers : and though none except 
Nijinks)' may be quite so famous as was young_ 



coxnoN rR\io , 

own), I itjTcM). air a? 5i»xl v{jcM.cri 
3' tlie tuMt of ific crntiu) 

I iu^c no rccoUcciion of }u\in^ ucn IXilin 
orMjuiuc jlincr, but 1 sctn fitin) ubow 
n-»mt3, unfoffutntcl), I fot^jct 
ilicjc tlaocet* uuccj*f«cti all «»ti4 of 
bciidcs >ncn—m fact tl»c) ranl>, tf otr, tran* 
lortncil thcitiKbrs into men f»ui 

sb\ei, i.n,i{;rs, mic*. i« mi, or llirlctjiun or 
Pierrot, and n \sai jirm^jc to noU ibii thej. 
one anif all, \wiubl aloj)s vrem fi* It tnjkin" 
effom to fly. 

I «m«, m time, to l<«*k for ilm bird like 
txprcstion m every UiHci, anil I never faileil 
to find If 

llicn I Iwgin to look u ilic dmeers* coj- 
tumes, ,111(1 saw dial (lure wav not ilic s-nne 
reguhr .itle(n[>t nude by* dit dancers to dress 
ilicmschcs like birds, but one and .i!) sccriud 
agreed u{>on dressing up in sornttlimg re- 
semlilmg lutlnng-dresses I hid in imprcsnon 
of leaping, shivering flgurcs, costumed in some- 
tliing tiglu and clistic— not ni isked, hut wear- 
ing rather {uintd expressions even when 
smiling — and they seldom failed to smile. Bid 
dancers, you will say . not .it all — they 
were some of the best tiancers of the d ly — and 
all of llicm give us pleasure 
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Up they leapt — and down they came, ever 
so lighdy — thud ! Undismayed, they went at 
it again — up they went and down they came, 
even more lighdy — ^pat ! And now thoroughly 
encouraged, they went up and up again — but 
ever descended, later . . . always gracefully, 
sometimes exquisitely, but down they came — 
ping! 

They all seemed to favour a descent fairly 
near the footlights. They would then trip off 
to the back of the stage, as near to the black- 
cloth as possible, and once again make a 
rapid bee-line for the foodights — ^jumping — 
^viddling with the feet — bouncing and plung- 
ing and, it seemed, thoroughly enjoying 
themselves in their futile attempts to fly. The 
muscular arms, spread out very much as wings, 
emphasized the suggestion of flying. 

Looking at a book of costumes* and armour, 
I began to think of actors and dancers; and I 
recalled all this leaping and uviddling of the 
atter ^and a number of questions came leap- 
ing and Uviddling into my head. “ Why all 
that bounding into the air.?— why that failure 
to fly? — and I wonder why they reveal quite 

' .-I ShoH History of CosUmic and Armour. Bj- 
F. M. Kelly and Randolph Schwabe. (Batsford 
25s-) 
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io much ami muscle,” I jviuunj; 

a lonjj lime mcr ihtj, in ilie Jioj»c oi iIiKmcr- 
mp some real, smmd rcawtn . ** And uh) 

arc tlic) .ill in «ich a liufry*— and «h) ihov 
Knliing^lfctirt' " 

Was u ihai some trainer or ptcxluccr liad 
lold iliem thcN must lcaj» — must try to fly — 
must wear wii.it ihf> wore — and must jwi- 
tJiely rcscal .ill the Imncs and muscles jim 
siWe.^ Or can it Iw that these are amonp the 
umvntten laws’ 

Tlie questions left me no rot, and I crsuld 
fvml no ?.nsw.« so them — and siiU I <!o not 
Vnosv sshosc fault it is—for to me these things 
Seem to be defects sshieh surely could be put 
riglit. 

Whit might .1 man slo ssho would diner, 
and how might he l>c drwscd^ 

“Well,” I fcasonwl, “if he must try to fly 
— but that’s all nonsense . . to dance c.innot 
mean to do something else— -or rather, to fail 
to do St To tlaticc meins to thnee — hjUare 
A bill bounces, or it rolls — Init .1 dmeer is not 
a bill, and never was a Kill; so Iwntsh the 
notion of rolling and Iwjncing Dmcc is 
something else t fancy 1 know wJi.it it is, hut 
for the moment perhaps it would be mote 
helpful not to develop a theory, but to suggest 
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what a (iancor sliould not do and not wear.” 
So I jotted some of these things down. 

The dancer .should not everlastingly look 
happy about nothing . . . nor grave, neither; 
he sliould not let us see him assume the ” first 
position, the moment he is about to begin to 
Ijounce or spin. He must not keep on repeat- 
ing him.sclf ; he must not seem to struggle over 
his work. 


And what should he wear.^ Messrs. Kelly 
and Schwabe gave me a very definite sug- 
gestion. First, he might wear a kind of light 
amour, in which to practise; and secondly, by 
IS practice, he might in time come to wear 
IS muscles, bones, limbs and carry his head 
and move his feet more casilv— dancing with 
his mind and using his face . . . not grimac- 
ing, using is face; and then it would matter 
less what he wore on his limbs. 

us look into diis question of light 
nrntour ns Mg to train in, so ns to euro dtis 
growrag tendency |,„p 

. 1“", young men training, in the 

schools, to be dancers, end I hnve nodeed fct 
they remove almost all clothinu so a. nr., rr. 
be encumbered. Why, you ask.^^d ZZ 
to put them m even the lightest of armour? 

I W'ould hke to do something to make suffer- 
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P.uom mnwmcnt imw Jlun « ti j{ 

procni Armour, ai worn l»j liiiijhM in luttJc 
m tlic Mulillc <\pci. ttcKiId rtuLc mmctncnc 
ini{>cRu!)!c* to fLmccrJ, Ihii 1 mmn miueifittii; 
else, ttc iJiout«l Isf iMc. I Wiese, to comnsc 
some other, more tcas'imWc cotaimc, Ii«\) 
enough here .in«I there to f«irl», nittomitic.i!h, 
uncssentnl moscinent . for it h ihn un- 
essential moscmeni ulnch is the tfe.ith of flic 
tlance. 

Do not h»j;h .it mv supjjestion, lull rrmem* 
Ixrr how I^ctnostliencs put pchlilrs into Ji» 
tnouili, in <)f<Ief to fe.icli liiinvlf how to 
. . whit an olwtruciion these pchWes must 
hue been ' 'flunk a tshilc aliotit ihst Ask .1 
man s\ho can vsritc, jviint. pla) on instru- 
ments, cngnisc on wooif or metal, or practise 
any of the crafts, wlietlicr the craftsman is 
encouraget! to free hunsclf of all restrictions, 
or whether he welcomes cJmmctions; and ask 
him to explain how « i' tint the enforced 
limitations of his mstcrnl «Io not Iwflle him 
and render him desjjcraic. He ss ill tell )ou that 
he svclcomcs the .iS5i$t.incc of these constraims 

I suggest tint jou distruci mosement, and 
then see if all the unnecessary flim-flam of 
motion docs not begin to disappear. 

TTie whole race of European dancers seems 
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to have been able, far too easily, to acquire 
graces, to reproduce gestures and to dance in 
a way which begins to tire the public. Why 
should it not master something different — 
overcome a few more difficult tilings — and so 
advance a step, tliis century? 



WILLIAM BLAKL AND 
REVOLLTION 

Dy \ftjjl^ptt Mitrrj 

S OVffc tmic sho/tl^ :tUcr ific cIcJth of liu 
Ik!o\c(J brollirr Rol'Cft. tvfucli InpjvnnI 
m 17S7, Wiltum Hbltc lilTrarnf 
from the tjrjnn) «>f liij SfJf by tlic Di'inc 
Vijion Tlic Divmc Vuion, ulnch 10 nifwt 
people mean* luile or nothing at all, k a per* 
f«tly iimplc thing Hcing a $implc anti 
natural hippening, « males all the i/ifTcrence 
^Vhat It ij, I luxe tnol to expliin m xanou* 
plaeci— m p.iftie«ltf m 71 ie Life 0/ /cstw *’ 
and in “ Keats an<f SIi.iles|>carc.'’ it is exactly 
"bat bJcjjicr Eclbarr, m'}io Jtnciv a)J almut if, 
called the “ctcrml fcbifth of the joul or 
again wint Keats meant when n was rcxcalwi 
to him that the world i* not a Vale of teirs 
but a Vale of soul-maling TJie Divmc Vision 
may be cnllwl a vision of Gotl, if only it is 
acknowledged (in Blake’s words) that “God 
only acts and is in existing Beings, or J^fen “ 
This Vision IS a rcsolutionary happening m 
ss 
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the man to whom it comes. There is a pro- 
found convulsion, a “ death,” and a radical 
change. Ever)'dring — the world outside him, 
and the world within — becomes extraordin- 
arily simple, and essentially it remains extra- 
ordinarily simple. The Divine Vision is final. 
The struggle of the indfiddual, thenceforward, 
is to express this extraordinary simplicit)', into 
which more and more things, as his know- 
ledge expands, are simply received. 

All the elements of die Divine Vision are 
present in Blake’s wridngs of 1788; so that it 
is certain that between his brother's death and 
the end of the following year the Vision had 
occurred. Personally, I have litde doubt that 
it was intimately connected widi his vision of 
fiis brother. But this is of fittfe importance. 
What is important is to reah’ze that in Blake 
himself this inward revolution had occurred 
before the end of 1788. 

Now it is obvious to anyone to whom this 
inward revolution has happened that it may, 
and ought to, come to everybody. First, be- 
cause it is eminendy a natural happening — 
“ natural ” in the sense of Keats’ perfect dic- 
tum on poetry: that “if it come not as 
naturally as the leaves to a tree it had bet^c- 
not come at all “ natural ” in the sense 
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the Inrth of .1 c)mM « ’'nminK' <t 

comet ihfoiit;li liliotir ind p.iin anti i li/w 
from convrjoinnctt. woml, {•cciuic the 
of Jinipio kmmictijtc winch if Irnrt 
Jxrhinil — the knimlctl^c tint fhmj;< arc wliif 
they are, ami not soniethin;; cite- -it mini 
fettlj an en^l of hunun I now me fr n nor 
final in the 5 cn»c thit nc cm ne%er know 
more, it fimi m the jenv tint we cm finer 
know tiiPerfnih Wc know tint all know* 
letlpe of a thffcrxnt kind m not knowlcflec. it 
II partial and not complete 
Tlin inward rcaohitinn 10 the induidual 
therefore leadi stnieht to the rtpectatjon of .1 
rciofiition m the worM of men. For .1 world 
of men in winch tin* simple and natun! 
change had iKcomc «mivcfs.il would l>e a 
changed world Ami this is the rcil meaning 
of /e<us*s much ilniscti saying that “TTie 
Kingdom of Heasen is within )oti " It does 
not mean merely that 10 retire inward is the 
way to discoacr that kingdom, it means that if 
all men would or could sock first the King- 
dom within them — winch He did not think 
was really di/ficult. “Seek and )c shall finrj; 
knock and it shall be opcnetl ” — then the 
Kingdom of Heaven would he on earth Tlie 
teaching of Jesus is the comhination, in one 
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simple and vital unity, of inward and out- 
ward. It is the teaching that the key to die 
Kingdom on earth will be found by the man 
within. 

The happening of the inward revolution 
brings with it, inevitably, the expectation of a 
revolution in the world of men. It does not 
happen, and there arc very good reasons why it 
does not happen (see Marx's “ Capital ” passim); 
the chief being that men have to keep them- 
selves alive. And until we see to it that it is 
really possible for men as individuals “ to take 
no thought for the morrow; what ye shall cat 
and what ye shall drink,” they will be, except 
in rare instances, incapable of the revolution 
within and without which the Divine Vision 
demands. 

But that is another stor )' — \cry perdnent, 
and not in the least contradictory. The way 
to revolution is hard and practical. But the 
necessity of revolution is given by the Divine 
Vision. The necessity is so obvious that the 
event seems imminent. Blake in 1787 or 1788 
had had the Vision; in 1789 the French Revo- 
lution began. It could not but have seemed 
to him that the Vision was stirring in the limbs 
of the giant world itself. So it did seem; and 
he wrote a poem which was not published 
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unrif xptj, rhe jcar Wore the H’.ir The 
Trench AVro/«//on 

^^lls jvxm of Hhlc’j, notnimllj unhntihfd, 
)ct olniouil) complete, i« a wonJcrfuI thm^ 
It IS the interpretation of the ouifsrenk of the 
Trench Revolution m terms of the Divine 
Vision Tliercfore it is completely «iihoui 
hatred, llie great symltohc 5|x>kr5min of the 
old OTi\cr IS cndoHcd utth the m.i]esi} and 
dignity with which, in a like dcluie, Doifocv* 
sky endow ed his O'raml Inquisitor 1 he Duke 
of Ilurgundy, “ the ancientett (vxr of rnnee," 
sjieaks against the Revolution with the 
authority and might of Order itself. 

SIiill ifiis (rirlilMiiiilt licascn I><rr>nip a ih) 
cottage, tins ranli .m oil, Mimt, anil these 
mow cm 

Tfom the \thntic n>ouni.-ims mow ilown .all 
this p'c'it Starr) litrscst of six IIious.m<l 
>paTs 

Till ilic power no<f dominion is rent from the 
pole, svsonl and stcpirc from siin and moon 
ritt law anil lynspil from fire .and air, .and 
tiermi rcison and wiemr 
I'rom the deep and iJie s<>lid, and mm ta) his 
fadul held siown on llie rotk 
Of ctern'it), where ihe eternal lion and caf.de 
remain lo devour^ 

It IS the L. 1 W’, in Wake’s most comprehensive 
meaning, that is being challenged and over- 
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thrown by the French Revolution. The Law 
has endured six thousand years — ^since the 
creation of man. By the Law the starry hosts 
have been fixed in their places, the Infinite 
made finite, till the heavens are as a palace 
built of marble. The Law and the Gospel — 
for the Gospel has been fixed, like the infimte 
heavens, into Law — ^have gained dominion 
over fire and air. The waters and the earth 
have been conquered by eternal Reason and 
Science. All Ae four elements, the whole 
universe, is now under Law; and Law achieves 
its perfect and typical form in the mechanical 
motions of the starry heavens. If the Law be 
rent from the heavens, all that remains for 
man is to 

lay his faded head down on the rock 
Of eternity, where the eternal lion and eagle 
remain to devour. 

Man is terrified of freedom, said Dostoev- 
sky’s Grand Inquisitor to the captive Jesus; he 
seeks only to lay die burden down. There is 
that grim realization in the words of Bur- 
gundy. And Burgundy is also uttering the 
cold ecstasy of Kant when he identified tlie 
lav.' of the stany heavens above us and the 
moral law within. The “categorical impera- 
tive.” whetlier enthroned in the visible 
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•mthoniy of ihe (iwholic CfiurcJi, or the in- 
v;^xUlc o( the jxcactiCAl Reawn, a 

v.hii RtNolmion, m Bl»kc’« mrinmj;, nuKt 
oxerthfou. 

And for uh ii mutt it lie ovirihnmnr I or 
Frcctloni And \>lnf docj Ultkc nK.in h) 
Freedom? 

’Hni H the t^xicition And ihovtgh it >t 
simple to .insner, the .inmer cinnot Ik iiniler- 
stood sjvr hy (hote uho hue ghrnptrd the 
Di\tnc Vitum For in lUtkcs eyes. Frccilom 
and Fterntty arc one. Biirgundv docs not 
understand (hit ffott could he undcrst.ind it, 
and Jtdl be the great dcfcnelcr of the Law * If 
he understood, he would lx- for Resolution 
vtitli Orle.ins Hut his eyes arc closed by the 
Law To him therefore Derntty » a fadetl 
rocL on tshich Ueaty humimty sinks down m 
the wihlcrncss of Liberty, onlyr to be detoured 
by the n.iglc and the Lton He does not 
know, as Blikc knows, that on tlic’rock of 
Eternity the Eiglc does not deiour man, it 
uplifts him, ansi the minng of lions js his 
comfort. 

Wlicn ihofi «ccst in I iRlr, ihiiii scest a portion 
of Genius lift up tlijr tirii} ! 

The roaring’ of tions, the hosilmg of uohes 
. . IS a poflion of etcmil), loo grcTt for 
the eje of man 
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Too great for the eye of man still closed by tlie 
Law. 

But what is Freedom, for Blake.? It is to 
know Eternity, and in that knowledge to be 
eternal, and in the freedom of that knowledge 
to be free. It is to have destroyed the veil of 
the Self within one, which is die web of the 
Law, and to possess or be possessed by one s 
own identity. It is to know that the created 
universe which Burgundy upholds, which is 
now — at die end of six thousand years, its 
appointed period — menaced widi the destruc- 
tion of revelation, and revolution, is a man- 
made Universe; it is a vast projection of the 
Selfhood, fixing and concealing the veritable 
Universe of living Identities, wherein all 
things, and creatures, and men “ shine by 
their own internal light.” This revelation of 
the true Universe is an act of the Imagination, 
achieved in man by the annihilation of die Self 
and the* liberation of his own Identity. That 
is what Blake meant by Freedom. It is to 
live in die knowledge of Eternity, and as a 
portion of Eternity. It is not licence, it is 
not liberty, it is not anarchy; for the living 
law of Identity is diat one Identity cannot 
negate anodicr. 

Against Burgundy, the spokesman of this 
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rocbtion of rc\o{ution i« Orleans, and a 
glorious defence he makes of it He 11. in- 
dml, “ generous ns moumams '* At Ins nsmg 
the Archbishop of Pans, «lio has commindcrl 
repression, is struck sliimb not speech hut in- 
humin hissings come from hit h]>s »hilc 
Orleans speaks* 

O print r‘( of firr, niKxr ll'imo nri fiir i;r(iulli. 
mil o>n<iitnif»(j, 

I'tir mil tlrenmv. frar nol vitiion* nor f>n urn 
ilistini ■! «itl> M)rrow« wIihIi Ch ii iJir 
niorninn ’ 

(..in ihr flr<> of \iil>ilii> nitr >>r qiit ni liM, nr 
the 'I ir"* In a •norm* niehi ' 

Is (hr ImkIi (ItM'ittl uliin tin nirmlicrs are 
hdlihfiiP < in (he mm Im iHiunil in sorron 
Uhost 11 rv fusiedon is fill il ujth IH fier) 
tlesire’ cm ihc soul uhos< hrain anil hem 
last (Iictr fivers in equal titles ihro' ilic ifre.H 
I’lntlisc, lantTMish Imausc the feet, 
llmtis, heiil, txivim. anti pnri« of love follow 
their Ii'kIi hrMlIiinj; jt»> ? 

And can Nobles I»e boumi when the jiMipIc ire 
free, or (lOil wrep when Mis childrin art 
hflppj ;* 

Have. >ou river setn f ivette's foreheiil, or 
Mirabciu*s eves, or Hit slioulders of Tarj^et, 
Or Uaill> llie sirofif; foot of I ranee, or Cler- 
mont Ilic CcrriWt voitc’ ami jour robes 
Still retain Ibeir own tnitjson mine ntver jet 
farlwl, for fire tlelijjhls in its form 
Ilut po, merciless man I eniir into the Infinite 
labjrinlli of anotlier’s brain 
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Ere thou measure the circle that he shall run. 

Go, thou cold recluse into the fires 
Of another’s high flaming rich bosom, and 
return unconsum’d, and write laws. 

If thou canst not do this, doubt thy theories, 
learn to consider all men as th)' equals, - 
Thy brethren, and not as thy foot or thj- hand, 
unless thou first fearest to hurt them. 

Here is the Divine Vision made concrete, in 
the universal recognition o£ Identity. In the 
imagination o£ Orleans the Sel£hood has been 
purged away £rom a whole society o£ men, and 
a great nation has achieved its own Identity. 
The most splendid phrase o£ the whole splen- 
did speech is the simple words : “ for fire 
delights in its form.” It means that tliere is 
a true and livinu form in tilings and creatures 
and men : this true and living form is attained 
in man by the attainment of his Identity. 
When tliat native and fundamental Identity is 
thwarted by tlic Selfhood, there is a form in- 
deed, but it is a false form, a dead and alien 
form, a form felt and known as a Negation. 
But in its true form Identity is delighted. This 
conviction Blake expresses in The Marriage of 
Heave}} and Hell in the famous phrase 
“ Energy is eternal Delight.” The conception 
is really blindingly simple. All tilings and 
creatures enjoy their own Identity; they have 
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It, nnJ delight m ih«r form It is only M<n 
ulio, m III* ScIflKxxi, ifemcs them ilinr tnic 
form, and by so dom" demes Ins o\i. n If Man 
coiiM only set* bow .-ill tiitngt and creatures 
delight tn their form, be would delight m his 
ovs'n • for his Identily vsould base disjwsscsscd 
ins Selfhood 

The total harmony of .dJ men, jKUscssed by 
their own Identities, .ind delighting in their 
os\n tnie forms, svotild In. the Un1scrs.1I Mm 
in Act, lotilly purged of all N’cgitmn Tstry 
Minute Puticul u —to .miicijMtc another 
phnse of Hl.ikc’s — ssould W fdlol ssitJi the 
joy of us ossn Idcntitv. .and incapable of negit- 
ing the Identity of another "Can the man 
l>c bound in sorross," Orlcins asks, “sshose 
cscry function is rdlM with its fiery desire^ ’’ 
It 11 the Uniscrs.tl M.in of svliom he speaks; 
of the condition vslicn the ss’holc of Humin 
Existence has passctl into litcrnity, .and the 
One Man rcncsss bis youdi. 

There, cJiprcsscd in langiiigc sshich, after 
.all, 1$ not liard to understmd, is sshat Revolu- 
tion meant for bJike It is what Resolution 
nie.ans for every genuine revolution iry We 
shall not .achieve it We knovs th.it We are 
old, vvhcrc Ulake was young in 1789 But 
if ue Zoic that vision from our hearts, we 
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shall achie%’e nothing at all. The wonSerful 
thing is that the man who has seen the Divine 
Vision, as Blake saw it, and as we see it again 
through him, can never lose it. Once seen, it 
is seen for ever. 



TWO CONTRASTS IN LIVLS 

By Henry W Nrtinwn 

A I I{)ron’s liomc i! Novstc.id Al>l)c) 
bsr week (July tO, 1931) I met the 
Greek Prime Mtnmcr, M Vcnizchx, 
for the tliirik or poMiWy for the fourth, lime 
in his saned circcr ) iin a little doubtful 
afxjut the first meeting, for in those d.ijs his 
name ssas quite tinknoun to }n)self ,is to the 
rest of the Morld ft sv.is in the summer of 
1897, jUJt after (he conclusion of the disastrous 
Greco**! urkisli uar, in which 1 had accom* 
pim«! the Greek armies in fhcsvily .and 
Kpmis, .and Ind leirm the complete art of re- 
treat M.isstngham, of the Daily Chronicle, 
had then ordered me to Crete, wlicrc the rc- 
IkIIioo of the Greek inhabitants against 
TurkisI) dominafjon had caused the iv’ar .and 
was still simmering The towns along the 
north coast of the island were occupied by 
detachments of troops from all the Great 
Powers except Germany They were nomin- 
ally stationed there to uphold tiie sovereignty 
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of the Turk, really to watch lest one of them 
should attempt to grab the splendid harbour 
of Suda Bay, where, in fact, some British war- 
ships were lying to protect the poor litde 
Turkish fleet, which could hardly float or fire. 
The action of the Powers was called “ The 
European Concert.” 

One afternoon, walkinsr out from Canea, 
and eluding the French outposts by creeping 
through the rocks, I arrived by mere good 
fortune at the ver}' headquarters of the rebel 
bands, and by shouting the Greek name for 
the Daily Chronicle I secured a patriotic wel- 
come. I was placed at a little table in a 
mouldering cottage, while three rebel officers 
sat upon the bed, and the whole place was 
soon crowded with Cretans, fine-featured men, 
all wearing the black Cretan handkerchief 
round their heads, and black cotton trousers 
like undivided bags with the feet thrust 
through at one end. All were armed with 
rifles, revolvers, and sheathed Cretan knives, 
eighteen inches long. I had been instructed 
to find out the* minimum demands of the 
rebels, and I discovered they were briefly two : 
the immediate withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops from an island which counted only 
75,000 Moslems in a population of 300,000; 
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and the ultimitc union with CJrcccc IkitJi 
tliosc dcmincb In\c now Iiccn lon^ ago won, 
cliicHy by Hnush action, but llic {ximt I vmsIi 
to recall IS ilnl, almost cerivnly, one of thoic 
rclwl officers seated upon ibc lied was Vcni- 
7clo5 Or if he was not there, he certainly 
w'ls one among the tattered and hungry 
“Kinds” to whom I twice made iny way .i 
few* di)s liter, stiying among them by the 
hoipif.ihn 0 / tilt reKJ leidtr. Hid/i Mikhil/, 
tlic old and almost m^liia.il hero of the great 
insurrcctinn thirtv vcirs Ixfore 

And last wccls tbit time Vcnirclos, once a 
leader among the utteretl. hungry and rather 
turbulent Kinds of rcMs, Init nnw standing tn 
a gty hftle pwihon c«cf which the fJrcrh flag 
wascil, was reidmg .i s|>cccl> m J.nglish to a 
siricgiteil f-nghdi and Greek audience which 
bad cnmdal into one of the most l>rautiful 
r nglish {larks to bear bun He WMS the guest 
of the City of Notnnginm. to which the AWiey 
and {«rk hid l>ecn grncfousi} presenter! lie 
hid limchcil ssith the Lnnl Mayor in the new 
Coimci! House, tea in siUer teapots awuifnl 
him in the king dmtnglnll of the histone 
AU'cy . and he was drc^seil m the rnon rigor- 
out fishion of the rngbih gcntJcram— top 
hit, Jong Mack Cfot, white watsfrau, ifnpetJ 
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trousers and nil. With his fine, pale face, 
white hair, short white Ixr.trd an<l sjxxt.iclcs, 
he looked the N-erv model of a liiithlv-cducatcd, 
elderly statesman, as indeed he was. After a 
career of varied sen'ices .and varied situations, 
not always envi.ablc. he was now Prime Minis- 
ter of the Greek Republic, one of the most 
influential personalities in Euroj>ean history. 
But as I looked at itim, I remembered those 
tattered and hungry insurrectionists among the 
mined cottages and mutilated olive-groves of 
Crete thirtv-four years ago, and I thought what 
contrasts of fortune one man may experience 
in this short and single life. 

From a scat in front of the pavilion, I could 
look up to a window high upon the sham 
gothic front of the building attached to the 
mins of the old but poorly<onsimcted Abbey. 
It was the window of Byron’s bedroom, where 
his canopied bed still stands, surrounded by the 
furniture he actually used, including a look- 
ing-glass that had once so often reflected a 
head, as Venizelos said, fit for the sculpture 
of Pheidias. From that window, in boyhood 
and youth, he had looked over a lake, drained 
by an artificial cascade into the wide fishponds 
below, and beyond the lake to part of the vast 
domain which was his own. With its gardens. 
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wastes, and relics of old Shenvood Forest, that 
domain is, as I said, one of the loveliest of 
English parks In the midst of its beauty, 
haunted by memories of medixval monks and 
the Robin Hood of our ballads, the poet grew 
up into the wayward, passionate, high-hearted, 
imaginative being whom all the world was 
soon to know 

The product of a wealthy school and a 
famous University, never short of food or 
drink except by his own w’lll, surrounded by 
friends, a member of the House of Lords, irre- 
sistible to all women for his beauty and fame, 
and hunted almost to death by some, at times 
m debt, and then again endowed wjtli riches 
hryond the dreams of poets, o eourted and 
luxurious traveller in Europe, he was famous 
before he was thirty for his genius and his 
fascinating errors Writing with ease the 
melincholic and romantic verses and dramas 
which exactly touched, or created, the melan- 
cholic and romantic spirit of his age, and, 
again, pouring out models of saure, wit, and 
mdignition hardly surpassed in any language, 
he spread his fame from land to land He 
gave a new tone to the youthful life of the 
world, and his very name signified its inspira- 
tion To all youthful and ^nerous hearts, no 
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career seemed more splendid and more envi- 
able. 

And then, in contrast, 1 see the fdthy little 
fishing-village of Missolonghi, surrounded by 
marsh and muddv fiats, near a shallow lagoon 
across which one could see the mountain of 
Ccphalonia far away. Rain fell without ceas- 
ing, and the village lanes were deep in slusli. 
There Ryron was living in a ramshackle cot- 
tage, which a few men in the cellar could 
shake like an earthquake. Round him were 
groups of mutinous and murderous rcl>cls, 
always clamouring for money and food, and 
never to be trusted. He lay stricken with some 
form of malarial fever. His own doctor could 
do nothing but weep, howl, and advise bleed- 
ing. “ Do you think that 1 desire lifer ” 
Byron said to one of his few friends. “ I am 
heartily disgusted with it, and shall bless the 
hour when I shall le.avc it. What pleasure 
could life give me? Few men have lived so 
much as I. I am literally a young old man.” 
(To re-translate from Andre Maurois’ admir- 
able work.) And later, to the same, he said : 
“ I do not regret life, for I came to Greece to 
end a miserable existence. I have given Greece 
my money and my time. Now I give her my 
life.” Later still, in delirium he cried : “ For- 
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ward! Courage I Follow my example I Have 
no fearl ” He called upon his daughter Ada, 
whom he liad never seen He prayed for a 
blessing upon his dear sister Augusta and her 
children He even mentioned his wife “ I 
do not fear death,” he said “ But why have 
I not been at home before coming liere? ” 
Tempestuous ram beat upon the windows, and 
terrifying iliunder roared “ The great Lord 
IS dead,” said the armed men and shepherds 
in the filthy street outside 

What was it m this man that Jus made him 
whit IS called immortaH All over the civi- 
lized world his name and his works were 
known, and his name is known still As poets, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and Keats, 
among hts English contemporaries, surpassed 
him But outside England they are known 
only to a few French critics and a few German 
professors Everyone in every European coun- 
try knows Byron To roost people abroad 
English literature begins and ends with Shake- 
speare and Byron What is the reason of tins 
amazing fame^ It comes partly, I suppose, 
from the wide appeal of the emotions he ex- 
pressed — a love, passion, and indignation that 
are universal He often expressed them with 
rhetoric, but most simple-hearted people like 
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rhetoric. He expressed them with a fers’ent 
simplicity that everyone could understand. 
Even his melancholy and cynicism were not 
entirely affected, and nearly all youth passes 
through tlie same phases still, while Byron not 
only complied with a prevailing mood, but 
himself inspired it. 

As to oAer sides of literature — those sides 
in which his real eminence lay — I suppose no 
language can show a power of memorable 
description or of satiric verse surpassing parts of 
Childe Harold and nearly all Don Juan. What 
consummate ease in the treatment! What 
perfection in the expression I No line amiss, 
no witticism forced, however unexpected. 
Take, merely as one casual instance, that irre- 
sistible stanza of Don Juan (Canto I, cxiii) : 

The sun set, and up rose the yellow moon : 

The devil’s in the moon for mischief ; they 

\\’ho call’d her chaste, methinks, begfan too 
soon 

Their nomenclature; there is not a day, 

The lonp^^est, not the twenty-first of June, 

Sees half the business in a wicked way 

On which three single hours of moonshine 
smile — 

And then she looks so modest all the while. 

What a sudden delight comes with that 
addition to “ the longest day ! ” There is die 
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case, the natural and effortless wit, whicJi 
make the joy of reading Bjron in his finest 
work- And he was not parsimonious 
“ Bjron,” said Goethe, " was die most produc- 
tive man who ever Jived ” 

But, when all is said, u was Ins dcatli in that 
squalid scene at Missolonghi winch raised Inin 
so high above contcmpoorics who surpassed 
him in poetic art. “The soul’s joj.” said 
Shelley, “ lies in action," but Jiow few writers 
have known that joy I It is as the active and 
defiant champion of freedom tJiat Byron is re- 
membered 

Hcrcditarv l>on<Kmon ' know not 
Who would l)c free tliemwKes mu->l sinkc tlic 
blowi' 

Can t)ranis but b) (grants (.'onciuered bi, 

And Freedom Hmi no champion and no child? 

A et, Fftedom ! jet th> banner, tom. but n>in{,', 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the 
wind 

Those are verses that have stirred the world, 
and we may still remember them, even though 
the mention of freedom is now greeted with i 
curse or a contemptuous smile by all the 
tyrants, dictators, and oligarchs of Europe, as 
by the most redoubtable of our British doctrin- 
aires. 



FRANK HARRIS 

A. A. Baumann 


W HEN I met Harris in the ’nineties 
he was deep in magazine and news- 
paper dealings. He had just sold 
the Fortnightly Review, which he had bought 
and edited, in succession to Morley, and did it 
very well. He had also edited the Evening 
News, which he made a mess of, being too 
unpunctual, and he had written Montes the 
Matador witli great success. From a barrister, 
whose name escapes me, tlie Saturday Review 
was bought for a song — two or three tliousand 
pounds — and Frank was full of his new toy, 
which he was editing in a way tliat made the 
publishers wince. I met him one afternoon 
at Lady Jeune’s (as she was tlren), and so 
delighted him by repeating George Eliot’s say- 
ing that “ You must either give people what 
they’re used to or what tliey don’t under- 
stand,” that he carried me off to a restaurant 
and bound me to his chariot, there and then. 
The money for these deals he got out of his 
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Wife’s fortune. He had met the widou of .1 
North Countrj' man of wrahh in j flig/i/.ind 
cistle, Avlicrc he liominitcd by Iiis tongue his 
hostess and her friend, wlio tt.is un-iccouniahh 
allowed to mirry him without anj settlement 
Either from insolence nr genuine imbility 
to mark time, he was seldom less thin two 
hours late for .in appointment I askcti him 
to lunch .If (he Cifc /lo).d at one-thirty A$ 
lie was at that time worth six or seven lumdrcil 
a jear to me, I wntcd till three, when he 
appeared without any ajiology 1 muted him 
to dinner at Boosllcs Club at cight-ilurty, 
which 1 explained I had fixed 1 itc to suit him, 
and that he must be “on time " He came at 
ntnc-lh/rty, an<) hppet) up the c)uhs superh 
cliret with $m.icktng gust, sshicli he seemed 
to think would do for an apology Hams 
quite recognized that liis habits made him an 
impossible editor However, before he quitted, 
he did or tried to do his country one service 
He Wrote an editorwl pointing out that lie- 
tween Engkind and Germany war was inestt- 
able, and Wiis already belting up the sky 
Hams had an uncanny instinct, which 
would have made his fortune on the Stock 
Exchange, for choosing the precise hour "to 
stand from under," as the Americans say He 
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knew, none belter, that tlie time to clear out 
had come. He chose the years between the 
Jameson Raid and the outbreak of the Boer 
War. He formed a company, and the first of 
his big shareholders was Alfred Beit. His 
arrangement of the share capital was new in 
this country, though it was common in the 
United States. He issued for cash 30,000 Pre- 
ference shares and a,ooo Deferred shares, 
which he allotted to himself, with a voting 
power of absolute control. Beit gave his 
cheque svithout troubling about figures or a 
balance-sheet; he was anxious for a good Press. 
But for the group, consisting of Lord Hard- 
wicke (the penultimate), the late Duke of Fife, 
and Lords Derby and Farquhar, some figures 
and a balance-sheet were necessary, and they 
were of a remarkable land. Even more im- 
portant than circulation, so often fictitious, the 
advertisements are the assets which the pur- 
chaser of a paper most carefully scans. The 
three chief advertisers in die Saturday at the 
time were stated to be the Cafe Royal, a car- 
riage builder in Bond Street, and a firm of 
gunmakers in South Audley Street; but sve 
could not trace any payments by any of them. 
On sending to inquire and ask for payment, 
if only on account, the directors were told : (i) 
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By the Cafe Royal, that Mr Hams had a large 
unpaid bill for luncheons and dinners, and 
that they had agreed to pay themselves by 
advertisements. When the bill had been 
worked off, the Cafe Royal would be happy, 
etc (2) The coach-maker in Bond Street ex- 
plained that Mr Hams had bought a 
brougham and Victoria, for which he had not 
paid, and that the advertisement*, were being 
set off against the bill (3) The gun-maker had 
just sold Mr Harris a pair of guns, the price 
of which he was working off in ads , so that 
money was not to be thought of The 
directors, of whom I was one, knew that they 
might have brought an action against Hams, 
but he had disappeared to the South of France, 
where we heard that he had invested his spoils 
in The Hermitage, then being started at Monte 
Carlo 

There followed the Boer War, and five years 
later Hardwicke died, the group lost their 
money, and the Review was sold to Sir Ger- 
vase Beckett Only once again did I run up 
against Frank Hams, at Brighton, m 1910 or 
rpii, when he scowled, and said something 
diwgreeable about my looking old, and the 
Review going to pot 

The only human bemgs of the male sex that 
7 
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FRANK. HARRIS 

Harris seemed to be fond of were Harold 
Frederic, the American novelist, a Christian 
scientist, and Oscar Wilde, to whom he showed 
genuine kindness. The doubts that I have 
heard thrown upon Harris’s authorship of T he 
Elder Conjoin, which some said was written 
by Frederic, appear absurd to anyone who had 
heard Harris talk. He talked indeed better 
than he wrote, and to my taste better than 
Oscar Wilde, because he was really spontane- 
ous, whereas Wilde’s epigrams always wore an 
air of preparation, though, of course, some of 
his best ones could not have been so; for in- 
stance, his reply to the man who asked him 
what he should do about the conspiracy of 
silence against his books : “ Join it, you fool, 
join it.” Harris was no niggard with his vdl- 
He would pour out his words just as gener- 
ously when he was alone with you, as when he 
had an audience. This was one of his good 
points. I remember his declaiming for a 
couple of hours to convince me that words 
were more important than deeds. One of his 
victims said ruefully to me : “ His talk stimu- 
lates roe like champagne”; and luckily its 
effect was as evanescent. 

WTiat Frank Harris did in America during 
the war, until 1917, and his subsequent 
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obscured sulphurous existence m Fr.incc, the 
world knows as well as I A foolish and gusli* 
ing American wrote to ask me to contnbutc 
to a Life of Frank Harris which he was pre- 
panng I rcpliul hy askmg him whether he 
had read the Antohiograp/iy The rest is 
silence, except that I rcmcmljcr reading on the 
flyleaf of the cop) that was lent me the mme 
of one of the b«t*known of American editors 
and publicists 



THE END OF “THE- WORLD” 

By J. P. Collirvs 

N ew York has lost one of her distinc- 
tive landmarks, and the international 
press one of its most potent instru- 
ments for peace and goodwill. The World has 
ceased to exist, after surviving its real founder, 
Joseph Pulitzer, by nearly twenty years, and 
maintaining more or less effectually the ideals 
that he set up in public life with such courage 
and tenacity. The fact is, conditions have 
changed in journalism, as in so much else, to 
an extent that he, with all his perspicacity, 
could never have foreseen. Widiout any criti- 
cism of his successors, it may be said that their 
gallant attempt to carry on his work has failed, 
and their failure has been a costly one all 
round. Together witlr its evening and Sunday 
issues, The World had sunk a million dollars a 
year for its last five years; and the interests 
of the founder’s descendants — three sons 
and several grandchildren — ^have forced them- 
selves on the trustees as paramount any 
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consideration of the piper’s reputation and 
existence 

Tlic only mis^jiving was as to tlicir povsers 
of sale. Accordingly they resorted to the Sur- 
rogate’s Court for legal aotlionty, and this 
having been conceded, .» stlc his been c/Iectcd 
on honourable terms To-day, in place of a 
great morning paper. New York lias a hybrid 
in the World-Telegram^ an evening issue with 
new blood in its vans, and a hirdier constitu- 
tion, let us hope, for uithstanding the drift 
and pressure of comj>ciition Nevertheless, 
America, and not America alone, is greatly ti 
loser by the change, and “Newspaper Row” 
ts a misnomer at last, for the headquarters of 
Its vanous groups of papers arc either non- 
existent or removed elsewhere. 

The terms of Pulitzer’s will, as quoted m 
court, struck a marked distinction Ixitvvccn his 
properly at St Louis fihe Ihilitzcr Publishing 
Company) and the New York property, that 
of the Press Publishing Company, which in- 
cluded The World TI1C testator expressly 
authorized sale m the one ease, but apparently 
forbade it in the other, and this m the follow- 
ing terms: 

I pirtirularlj cn/oin upon my wins iml my 
ilestendants the duty of preservinK'. pcrfcctiofr, 
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and perpetuating The Jf'orld newspaper (to the 
maintenance and upbuilding’ of which I have 
sacrificed my health and strength) in the same 
spirit in which I have striven to create and con- 
duct it as a public institution from motives higher 
than mere gain, it having been my desire that it 
should be at all times conducted in the spirit of 
independence and with a view to inculcating high 
standards and public spirit among the people and 
their official representatives, and it is my earnest 
wish that said newspaper shall hereafter be con- 
ducted upon the same principles. 

It may be that the Surrogate’s interpretation 
gained in impressiveness, as is not unusual, by 
contrast with the mere ingenuity of counsel’s 
arguments. Law, like music, knows hotv to 
recommend the obvious and commonplace by 
a preface of the discordant and disagreeable. 
At any rate, when we deduct the precedents 
cited, and strip away preliminaries, the judg- 
ment stood for the li\ing possessors and all 
against the dead hand. The Surrogate said he 
preferred to place his “ determination ” on 
broad grounds and on the powers of a court of 
equity, in emergencies, to protect the bene- 
ficiaries of a trust from serious loss or a total 
destruction of a substantial asset of the corpus. 
Besides, he saidj Pulitzer was a father first and 
an editor afterwards: — 
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A man of Ins sajfacity and business abiljt> 
could not have intended that from mere vanity, 
the publication of the newspapers with which his 
mme and efforts had been associated, should be 
persisted in untd the entire trust asset was 
destroyed or wrecked by bankruptcy or dissolu- 
tion His expectation was that his New V’ork 
new'spapers would flourish Despite his optimism, 
he must have contemplate<l that they mipht be- 
come entirely unprofitable and their disposal 
would be required to avert a complete loss of the 
trust asset 

Th? Court accordingly held that there was 
no prohibition of disposal, that the trustees had 
general power and authority 10 act, and that 
the Court should authorize the exercise of such 
authority As for the precise sale proposed, it 
had no power, and whether there were con- 
flicting offers made no difference 

It must have been an anguished group, a 
hundred souls in all, that waited all day long 
for the promulgation of the Surrogate’s deci- 
sion Only five days remained before the sale 
terms matured, and these hundred employees, 
representing more than twenty times their 
number, were hoping against hope, either that 
legal approval W’ould be withheld, or that 
there would be some encouragement for 
accepting a firm offer of purchase made on 
behalf of the staff themselves 
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From forenoon the decision was postponed 
till dusk, and then from dusk till later, so it 
was not till midnight that the result of the 
inquir}' was known. It was out of the question 
for the Surrogate to read a lengthy document 
at such an hour, and therefore the twenty-one 
page pamphlet was published like a blue-book, 
to be eagerly seized and searched for the all- 
important ruling at the end. There, on the 
fifdi floor of the Hall of Records — the only 
lighted portion of a huge building otherrvise 
plunged in darkness — copies were rushed from 
the Court to the waiting crowd upon the land- 
ing, and agency men flashed tire news abroad, 
just as if it were a murder verdict — 

Court Permits Sale Declines Adjudicate 
Respective Bids. 

Lindsay Parrott, one of the youngest and ablest 
members of The World corps of writers, 
dashed to the office and typed out his last 
“ signed -story ” to recount the result. And 
distracted groups of men and women stood 
around him while he wound up the dismal 
epilogue of The World for its “Final.” It 
meant that 2,867 employees upon the three 
papers, save for the handful that the new 
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owners could absorb, were turned into the 
street with the slenderest of prospects in a 
market already choked with uncmplojmcnt 
and indiscriminite nun 

1 he disappearance of such a powerful agent 
for public integrity and international goodwill 
IS recognized on every hand ns no slight 
cilamity, and raises many misgivings as to the 
future of non-utilitarian organs — the few that 
arc left That fine spirit and great editor, the 
hie Sir Maitland Park, justly said that the all- 
important problem m these days was not how 
to “ make the world safe for dcmocncy,” as 
President Wilson put it, but how to mike 
democracy safe for mankind To this he might 
very well have added that in a conflict for 
civilization like this, the Press in many of its 
phases and emanations Ins Ixrcn too apt to 
hinder as much as it helps, especially in a 
“ newspaper-ndden ” country like the United 
States Close olwcncn have had scathing 
things to say concerning the misdircctctl power 
of a great section of the American Press — and 
not the American Press alone, be it said — its 
efforts to please the electorate and terrify men 
in office, its tendency to manipulate news and 
interpret it in terms of interest and propa- 
ganda, Its ease in shirking responsibility, and 
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its tyranny over public opinion in a variety of 
W'ays, usually with studied ingenuity and in- 
tensive ability, and all too often with entire 
impunity. Unfortunately, as the late Viscount 
Bryce pointed out, the very extent of the 
United States, while it limited the mischief of 
any one organ to its own immediate area in 
regard to domestic affairs, left it potent for evil 
in the sphere of foreign relations. Moreover, 
the extension of the syndication system of 
recent years has made Bryce’s indictment all 
the truer, to a degree that the critic could have 
hardly foreseen when he wrote it in 1921. 

But Bryce might safely have lodged impor- 
tant exceptions here and there, and given 
credit for meritorious action which must have 
come under his own view. He might, for 
instance, have recalled the wise and courage- 
ous way in which Joseph Pulitzer and The 
World intervened at a time when the Vene- 
zuela boundary dispute came to a perilous 
climax, and brought Great Britain and the 
United States into an attitude of mutual 
defiance that is difficult to conceive to-day. In 
1895 Ireland’s troubles had for years been 
employed in the West for the purpose of 
twisting the lion’s tail,” and the Monroe 
doctrine was invoked with exasperating in- 
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sistcnce and effect among a section of the 
populace that 'vas all too ready to regard this 
country with ill-will. 

The House of Representatives voted unani- 
mously and lavishly for a one-sided Commis- 
sion, and President Cleveland signed the re- 
solution the same day Important New York 
papers demanded the co-operation of the Rus- 
sian and French navies in the event of war, 
and charactenzed as *‘ffabby hucksters” all 
Americans who regarded war as a calamity to 
be averted. Day after day T/ie World de- 
nounced this invocation to hostilities as a 
“colossal crime,” and when opponents cited 

hw which ptiftished “correspondence of 
intercourse with any foreign government with 
.m intent to influence any controversy 

with the United States,” Pulitzer printed the 
text of the statute with contempt, and con- 
demned It as “obsolete and forgotten until 
resuscitated by the zeal and watchfulness of 
Senator Olney ” 

The excuse for such recourse to punitive 
legislation was that Pulitzer hid taken the un- 
usual course of appealing direct to the highest 
public opinion in this country. It was an early 
example of broadcast at its best He sent 
lengthy cables to our public men of all parties 
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and creeds, and printed their prepaid replies 
day by day until it was impossible to main- 
tain the fallacy of “ British jingoism ” any 
longer. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, declined 
to interfere in such a crisis with the official 
policy of a great opponent like Lord Salisbury, 
but added ; “ Only common sense is neces- 
sar)'.” Our Foreign Secretary sent word 
through his secretary that arbitration was im- 
possible, for matters had gone too far. But 
Sir Francis (afterwards Lord) Knollys, on be- 
half of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York (King Edward and his present Majesty), 
thanked Pulitzer for his message, and replied 
in the following admirable terms: 

They earnestly trust, and cannot but believe, 
the present crisis will be arrangfed in a manner 
satisfactorj" to both countries, and will be suc- 
ceeded by the same warm feeling- of friendship 
\\hich has existed between them for years. 

Meanwhile T/ie World was disproving 
Secretary Olney s offensive message point by 
point. To have said that “ the United States 
is to-day practically sovereign in this continent 
and its fiat is law, was dangerous and gratuit- 
ous nonsense so long as Canada, Chili, Mexico, 
and Brazil denied any such jurisdiction, and 
so ong as the United States Government was 
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' Sovereign ' mstde tts own borders but no- 
where else on earth” This sturdy stand for 
common sense and common honesty, m the 
face of 3 frenzied outcry all over the United 
States, had its due result in the end, and the 
disaster of war was mercifully avoided When 
the episode and its nshs had subsided, the 
peace societies of this country honoured Pulit- 
zer with an address of thanks inscribed on 
vellum, and drew from the invalid an explicit 
declaration of his principles and views which 
descnrcs to be commuted to memory by all 
who are zealous for progressive international 
relations 

Much might be said to show that this was 
only one of a long succession of services ren- 
dered to civilization during the three decades 
of Pulitzer’s editorial control Cleveland con- 
fessed openly that without the paper's assistance 
he and the Democrat party could never have 
won their way to power, but his letter of 
acknowledgment met with the plain rejoinder 
that TAe World was not a party paper. In 
later years jt praised Mr Roosevelt for his 
sound appointments and his settlement of a 
great coal strike, but when he took high- 
handed action m r^ard to the Panama 
scandals, the paper attacked him hip and 
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thigh. It also bore the brunt of harsli and 
vindictive official action until tlie case was 
carried to tlic Supreme Court and a decision 
obtained in tlic paper’s favour, not witliout 
considerable cost. Thc.se and odier instances 
may stand as examples of what T/ze World 
continued to do in the cause of sound govern- 
ment and national well-l)cing. They also show 
what one man, afflicted widi the terrible dis- 
ability of blindness, could do in the way of 
rescuing a newspaper debilitated by evan- 
gelistic aims and methods. He raised it to a 
high level of influence by virtue of disinterested 
statesmanship and undaunted courage in tlic 
assertion of his views. Such determined 
optimism as his, expressed as it always was 
with a virile and resourceful pen, must have 
been founded on an implicit faith in the 
destinies of his country'; and yet there must 
have been doubt deep-seated in his heart as he 
suTN'eyed the future of a paper actuated by such 
difficult ideals, when deprived of the inspira- 
tion and incentive he had endowed it with as 
its creator. And though there is no such 
admission in the trust-deeds that he drafted 
for its maintenance, he must have known that 
the burden of the “ dead hand ” is tlie heas'iest 
of handicaps for so delicate an instrument as 
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a daily paper, especially when its opinions arc 
inconvenient to capital and power 

There was never yet an actuary equal to 
calculating the life-cxpectation of a great 
journal, either in the New World or the Old, 
and the reasons are not far to seek When the 
classic philosopher said that man was a tripod 
depending on the soundness of he.id, heart, 
and lungs, he was furnishing us with a shrewd 
parable for the uncertain existence of a modern 
paper, resting as it does on the three elements 
of contents, advertisements, and circulation, 
and none of them assured without an expendi- 
ture of skill and enterprise far beyond the con- 
ception of Its average reader Change is the 
law of growth, and the adage is truer than 
ever in regard to the newspaper of to-day, its 
control, Its constitution, and its chances Nor 
can It be anything but a reproach to logic and 
sense to expect that an institution which under- 
takes to shape men’s minds according to the 
day s admonitions and occurrences, should be 
exempt from the rough-and-ready decrees of 
cvoluuon it IS expounding day by day 
Journalism, like politics, but in a more explicit 
degree, is the correlation of ideas and events, 
and the Wisest rfaan is he who keeps an open 
mind The late Herbert Spencer showed this 
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wisdom when, at the clo^e of his Auto- 
biography, he declared himself content to abide 
by the laws of the evolutionary philosophy he 
had spent his career in unfolding, and to admit 
that his own disciples and their conclusions 
must inevitably supersede him in course of 
time, as they in their turn must be prepared to 
find diemselvcs superseded by otliers. Simi- 
larly, tire late Sir Josiah Mason, when he 
founded the science college which was to prove 
the nucleus of Bimtingham University, ex- 
pressly declined to cripple its fumre by too 
strict a formulation of his own ideas as to its 
final constitution and development. And if 
such caution and restraint were salutary in re- 
gard to a concrete teaching foundation with 
a comfortable endowment behind it, lliev must 
needs be still more necessary* in die shaping of 
so solatile and complex a creadon as a daily 


paper. 

If anyone entertains a doubt of this, let him 
look round and note hosv deplorable has been 
Ac mortality among Ac daily papers of Lon- 
on in Ae past twenty years. Yet the number 
of riders has increased bv leaps and bounds, 
partly owing to the War, and partly to the 
astonis ing w'ay in which Ae modern journal 
has mvaded fields of interest unknown to 
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newspaper readers of a previous generation 
May we not s.ty of newspapers, how ever, as of 
empires, that the extension of their territory 
only brings fresh anxieties and dangers ^ The 
very public they have rcircd on so lavish a 
diet show's the effects of any surfeit in the in- 
sistence and the clamour of its demands, and, 
may one add^ m its cool ingratitude for 
favours received Only a newspaper office 
knov/s how callously the pushing public man 
leaves his conscience Ixhind him when he 
enters, and leaves his ch.iractcr behind him 
when he dep.irts This and much more m 
the way of ilisillusion must often strike those 
who are responsible for the conduct and 
advancement of a great daily paper, and make 
them feel, as GrcviIIc says m one of Landor’s 
Conversations concerning all public servants* 
“We serve in a tavern where every hour is 
dinner-time, and pek a bone upon a silver 
dish “ 

If Pulitzer could revisit these glimpses of the 
moon, and see the paper of his creation flung 
upon the scrapheap, he would find a theme 
for eloquence surpassing anything that ever 
came to him m the course of his strenuous and 
difficult career. Yet he might find consola- 
tion elsewhere, s.ay, in the success of the School 
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of Journalism he founded in Columbia Uni- 
versity. The value of academic instruction in 
regard to so highly technical a vocadon has 
often been debated, and die emphasis, if not 
die sdetor)', has usually rested widi die oracle 
who proclaims diat journalism can only be 
taught in a newspaper office and nowhere else. 
Let diosc who are susceptible to fair arguments 
and fresh imjiressions read the apologia that 
Pulitzer printed in die Nort/i American 
Review in 1904, and they will realize die 
wealth of personal character and experience he 
had brought to the adjudicadon of this ques- 
don before he made himself die almoner of 
so much generosity. The plea diat journalists 
are born, not made,” he mildly -said, was 
said of poets long ago; but if it were true, why 
were editorial chairs assigned to men of 
^ maturity and experience, and ivhy was Ha 7 nlet 
I the nineteendi play of Shakespeare and not his 
'first? Surely, sound inidal teaching is as vital 
as uldmate experience, and neidier proprietor 
nor public ought to be called upon to bear 
with the callow efforts of every novice with die 
pen. Whether the lecturers in the course of 
mstruedon were experts in consdtudonal his- 
tory and usage, or master craftsmen in the 
intricacies of newspaper production, the learner 
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would be none the worse, and probably all the 
better, for having pit&IU indicated, studies 
directed, and aptitudes developed Such argu- 
ments as these call for no refutation, and even 
if Pulitzer’s school and scholarships "have 
turned out no shining celebrity m journalism, 
they must have leavened Amenca's present-day 
journalism m more ways than can be individu- 
ally traced The deduction is a fair one, at 
any rate, and two convictions may be stated in 
conclusion One is that tf Pulitzer had lived, 
America’s public life and trade would be more 
wholesome than at present The other is that 
if Fleet Street ever acquires a Valhalla worthy 
of the name, some replica of Sargent's noble 
picture of the man should assuredly hnd an 
honoured place in it 

[Aothob’s NOTt — Since the above was written 
and m type — from material collected at the time 
— the old World staff have compded an omnibus 
volume with the same title as this essi> It is to 
be hig-hly commended as an interesting instance 
of newspaper narrative from the inside point of 
view, and its publication is creditable to the enter- 
prise and courape of the frm of Harper ] 



LONDON IN A FINANCIAL FOG 

By A. Edifarc! Ncu-ton 


l 

H ad I been told a year ago that tlie 
time would come when I should be 
glad to leave London, I should have 
said witlt Dr. Johnson; “Sir, no man at all 
intellectual is willing to leave London. No, 
sir, when a man is tired of London he is tired 
of life. But we are living in a world of 
change, and if the changes arc for tlie better, 
tell me so and attempt to prove it. 

Three times within two years I have been 
called to London to do honour, in my small 
way, to the memor)' of Dr. Johnson. The first 
was in November, 1929, just when tlie first 
crash in Wall Street made my investments 
look as though made by an idiot acting under 
the advice of a lunatic. I was fortunate that 
I could gee away, and perhaps I should not 
have gone, but some years before, when I was 
dining with my friend Cecil Harmsworth in 

gS 
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the Johnson House m Gough Square, he had 
told me that when he was ready to turn the 
house o\er to a board of governors, to have 
the management of it for ever, I should be one 
of two Americans he had in mmd for the 
honour — my friend R B Adam, of Buffalo, 
the ranking Johnsonian of the world, being 
the other I, of course, expressed my appre- 
ciation of the honour and said that when 
the call came I would be on liand It came, 
as I have said, at the height of the stock- 
market crash, one of those things that our 
Federal Reserve Bank was supjvosed to pre- 
vent I was glad to have so good an excuse 
for folding my tent like an Arab and stealing 
away 

The event was .t delightful one It took 
the form, as so many events do in London, of 
an elaborate dinner party, given by Mr 
Harmsworth to the trustees and governors in 
the attic room of the house in which the great 
Dictionary was compiled and m which, prob- 
ably, Rasselas was written In addition to the 
group whose duties were to be honorary rather 
thin burdensome — for the burdens had been 
assumed by Mr Harmsworth — our host had 
invited some of the members of the Johnson 
Club and a few personal friends. We dined 
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wisely and well, and after the dinner a group 
of ladies, who had in the meantime been Mrs. 
Harmsworth's guests at the near-by Cheshire 
Cheese, climbed the substantial old stairs to 
hear the speeches which are inevitable on such 
an occasion. 

The first speaker was my old and honoured 
friend Augustine Birrell. “An old parlia- 
raentar)' hand — as Gladstone once called 
himself — he can be gritty upon occasion; I 
have known him to toss and gore several 
people of an evening;, but this evening; he was 
m mellow and reminiscent mood and spoke 
delightfully. After he had sat down, Mr. 
Harmsworth, to my horror and surprise, said : 

Now, Ned, I turn the meeting over to you.” 
Among the trustees was Lord Hewart, the 
Chief Justice of England, one of the best after- 
dinner speakers in London. It is not usual 
for so unimportant a person as myself to speak 
before (in advance oQ the Lord Chief Justice, 
and I apologized for doing so by saying that I 

ad come much farther for my dinner than he 

^ apology was accepted, 

3 ss sical note from Sir James Barrie read 
( e nas at the last minute prevented from 
V 3tten ing), much port was drunk, more 
speeches made, and toward midnight the old 

.’r ^ 
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mansion was emptied of its living Johnsonnns 
and turned over to its Ghosts 


II 

My next visit to London was upon the occa- 
sion of my election to the presidency of the 
Johnson Society of Lichfield, Dr Johnson’s 
native town I owe this honour to Lord and 
Lady Charmvood, whom 1 had met several 
years before upon the celebration of one of 
Dr Johnson’s birthdays, which are scrupu- 
lously observed tn the old Staffordshire city 
This honour, like the other, does not involve 
one m a maze of duties Nomination by John- 
sonians so distinguished as Lord and Lady 
Chirnwood is equivalent to and is immediately 
followed by election Then one functions m 
placing a wreath on Johnson's statue in the 
tiny public squire in the city, m visiting the 
birthplace which is m the square, and in join- 
ing in the singing of anthems by white-robed 
choristers from the near-by church In these 
festivities, which take place at noon, the Mayor 
of the City and the Sheriff, in their robes, take 
part, this puts the needed bit of colour into a 
simple ceremony, and nothing further happens 
until three m the afternoon, when, in the 
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GuildhnU. the election of officers for the ensu- 
ing yctir takes place, and after die reading of a 
fess- brief reports the newly elected president 
makes his formal address. 

V/hen I discovered what was expected of 
me I determined to develop an idea which had 
been raiding about in my head for many years. 
Dr. Johnson and Dr. Franklin lived in London 
at the same time, they had many friends in 
common, but I could not discover that they 
had ever met: I feel sure that they did not. I 
determined to bring them together at the 
dinner table of Mr. Strahan, the printer. To 
a Johnsonian it is instandv obrious that I had 
taken my cue from Mr. Dilly's famous part)’ 
to John Wilkes, to which Boswell endeed Dr. 
Johnson. 

The moment I had set my stage I was 
embarrassed by the wealth and quality of my 
material : I set two of the ablest talkers of die 
^two of the ablest talkers of any age — 
talking against each other in perfect key with 
their respective characters. The one a Tor}', 
and what we should to-dav call a funda- 
mentalist: the other a Republican and a free- 
thinker. That Johnson would hate Franklin 
s-as obtious, ffiat Franklin would find in John- 
son a foeman. of whom it behooved him to be 
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very careful was equally apparent I think I 
never had more fun than in matching up in 
perfect apposition the well-known sayings of 
these two great men With Boswell, General 
Paoh, and a rather shadosvy French Ambas- 
sador to ask a pertinent question now and 
then, I set the two men at one another the 
result waS very like the setting off of a bunch 
of firecrackers 

I read my paper to a somewhat surprised, 
yet sympathetic audience Only one man went 
to sleep, but he did so upon my wife’s 
shoulder, and was subsequently roundly taken 
to task by Lady Charnwood for so doing, and 
m the evening there was a dinner in the Guild- 
hall, and another milestone m the ever- 
lengthening fame of Dr Johnson had been 
passed. It is usual for presidents to be present 
at the election of their successors, and I pro- 
mised that I would, if possible, return to Lich- 
field a year later to see mine properly installed 
And that is why I found myself, a year later, 
once again in Lichfield dancing attendance 
upon the newly elected president, Sir Anthony 
Hope Hawkins, the creator of a new (now old) 
school of fiction, the author of The Prisoner of 
Zenda Sir Anthony is an ardent Johnsonian, 
and made a capital address. 
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On these occasions Stowe House, the 
countr)’ home of the Charnwoods, radiates hos- 
pitality. It is a comfortable, historic mansion, 
surrounded by lovely old lawns and gardens, 
about a mile from the city' of Lichfield, at the 
end of a long artificial sheet of water, and so 
placed that from its front door and central 
window above one may look across the water 
straight through the centre opening of the 
centre spire of the Cathedral. It is a soul-satis- 
fydng view, and it is to this house that Dr. 
Johnson walked away to dine in March, 
leaving Boswell rather disconsolate at the inn. 
But let the story be abridged from Boswell’s 
own words : 


I liad seen Mrs. Gastrcl (who then occupied 
Stowe House) the preceding nitjht, and when 
Johnson walked away without any apolog^y I 
wondered at this want of manners from a man 
who has no difficulty in carrying’ a friend to a 
house where he is intimate. . . 

I began to think myself unkindh' deserted but 
was soon relieved, and convinced that mv friend 
instead of being deficient in delicacv had con- 
ducted the matter with perfect prop'rictv, for I 
sooti rTCCiveil a note in his handwriting ; “ Mrs. 
Uastrel at the lower house on Stowhill desires, 
Mr Boswell s company to dinner at two.” 1 was 
not mformed till afterrvards that Mrs. Gastrel’s 
usband was the clergj-man who, while he lived 
at btratford-upon-.\von, where he was the pro- . 
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prietor of Shakespeare's gartJen, with Gothic 
barbarity cut down his mulberry tree, and, as Dr 
Johnson told me, did it to vex his neicjhbours 
His lady, I have reason to believe, on the same 
authoritj, participated in the guilt of what the 
enthusiasts of our immortal bird deem a species 
of sacrilege 

At Jcast three of the rooms of Stowe House 
remain just as they were at the time of John- 
son’s and Boswell’s visit, and a large mirror let 
into the wall of the dining-room must have 
many times reflected the ponderous Doctor as 
he laboured over his dinner. But the literary 
history of Stowe House does not end with Mrs 
Gastrel and her guests Subsequently it be- 
came the home of that amazing and amusing 
eccentric, Thomas Day, and in it he wrote the 
once-famous Sandford and Merton 

We were a merry party over the week-end 
of the nineteenth of ^ptember Sir Anthony 
told stories and told them well, and Lady 
Hiwkins, a handsome woman, a perfect type 
of English countrywoman, m reply to what I 
thought was a well-turned compliment to this 
effect, countered very neatly when I got 
through by siying* “Think you very much, 
but I was born in Vermont.*' 
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It has so happened that I Jiave been in 
London on a number of occasions when events 
of great importance were unfolding. This 
time, on the day after our arrival, careful read- 
ing of tlic newspapers made it clear diat Eng- 
land s difficulties seemed to be coming to a 
head. Immense sums of gold were being with- 
drawn from the Bank of England for shipment 
abroad, and whispers were heard of tlie 
flight” of the pound sterling. The King, 
who had only just arrived at Balmoral Castle, 
in Scotland, returned to London the ne.\t day 
by special train to attend a hastily called meet- 
ing of his ministers, and immediately tlierc- 
after announced through his Chamberlain that 
he proposed to forego, annually, fifty thousand 
pounds of his income while the financial 
stringency lasted. This is a large sum of 
money for a man who is not very rich and who 
is, nevertheless, obliged to support . establish- 
ments wortliy of the King of Great Britain and 
rnperor of India. At the same time the 
nnce of Wales, who enjoys no income from 
t le civil list, made a personal contribution of 
ten t ousand pounds. These announcements 
ttere made to synchronize with an appalling 
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Statement from Mr. Snowden, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, m the House of Commons 
that the expenses of the government were far 
in excess of its receipts and that the deficit 
must be met by increased taxation and an 
immediate reduction in the nation’s expenses 
A gasp and a groan went up throughout the 
Kingdom 

Such was the situation when, on a Friday 
afternoon, we left London for Lichfield For 
many years I have always kept a few hundred 
pounds on deposit with a ceniury-old bank in 
die City I debated whether 1 should close 
this account and remit my pounds by cable to 
New York, or take a nde with them where- 
soever they might go This seemed to be the 
sporty thing to do, I did it, and I am still 
“ riding ” with my pounds I also determined 
that I would not look at the newspapers until 
the Lichfield festivities were o\er When I 
came down to breakfast on Monday morning, 
September 22 , 1 saw instantly from the faces 
of those about me that something senous had 
happened The London Times, the one-time 
“Thunderer,” m common with all the other 
papers, announced that the Bank of England 
would that day suspend payment, in gold, at 
the usual rate of exchange, that the London 
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Stock market would not open, and that this 
lead would be followed by tJie stock exchanges 
of Berlin and several other Continental cities. 
I knew instantly what the effect would be in 
New York. I guessed that our stock exchange 
would brace itself for whatever might happen 
and remain open at whatever cost ; indeed, there 
was little choice — it would be obliged to do so. 

When the Old Lady of Thrcadneedlc Street, 
as the Bank of England has affectionately been 
called, lays down her knitting, folds her hands, 
and goes off into a doze, something is bound 
to happen. Witlt us, transactions made out- 
side the exchange cannot be enforced; in Lon- 
don, there is always a “ street market.” Ex- 
change on New York fell on that miserable 
Monday from S4.86 to S3.45 and closed at 
$3.90 to tlie pound. When it is realized that 
the fluctuation of a penny in the pound causes 
a foreign-exchange banker trepidation, it will 
be realized that such a fluctuation develops 
either a weak or a very stout heart. 

The English are, in general, good sports, 
none better; we are not in the same class with 
belly-aching over welve 
inon s misery. The English people, under 
incompetent political control, have had five 
years of it. The newspapers said tliat “con- 
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structne measures ” had been taken, hoped 
that It was not too late — as is usually the case 
with their constructive measures— and implied 
that they would “ muddle through ” Who- 
e\er hrst invented this phrase did England a 
great disservice, for in order to live up to the 
tradition of “ muddling through ” — and tradi- 
tion IS a rule of conduct in England — the Eng- 
lish never prepare for an emergency, but when 
it comes they face it like a lion 

Now, curiously enough, 1 had happened to 
be m London some years before when 
exchange on New York fell, as 1 remember, 
to $3 20 to the pound The English seemed 
unperturbed and said it would go lower I 
know nothing of foreign exchange — few men, 
even bankers, do— especially of that mystery 
called tnangular exchange, in which goods 
shipped from New York to Hong Kong are 
settled for in London, but I felt sure that 
London would endeavour to raise the value of 
the pound nearer to the parity of the dollar, 
and I bought substantially Then, having 
pounds m London, I invested m what was, 
and IS, briefly called “ war loan " I sat down 
to wait To my surpnse and, I may add, in- 
tense gratification, pounds b^an to go up, or 
dollars to go down, which is the same thing 
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Presently — and unwisely, as I have always be- 
lieved — the old parity of S4.86 to the pound 
was re-established. How it was done I never 
understood, but those “in tlie know” must 
have made huge fortunes. 

The statesman who is credited for this iotir 
de force is Winston Churchill, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at the time. May I say in 
passing that he is not as universally respected 
as is Philip Snowden, the Chancellor of the 
late Labour Government. I suppose no two 
men in England hate each other more cordially 
than tliese two ex-Chancellors, and I believe 
Napoleon at Waterloo felt not a whit worse 
than did Mr. Snowden when the pound came 
crashing down about his head, for Napoleon 
cared for nothing but self, and Snowden 
would go and has gone through hell for his 
convictions. The effect of a fall of 20 per cent 
in the pound is equivalent to a tariff of that 
amount, with this difference : that it produces, 
directly, no revenue. Now Snowden and John 
urns are perhaps the only two distinguished 
statesrnen who still believe that a free trade is 
^endal to England’s well-being; and thereby 
nangs another tale. 


It is said in London, very openly, that a 
'’c own politician did something veiy' 
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naughty m connection with the sugar tariff, 
whicli resulted in the fact that enormous pro- 
fits were reaped and shared hy certain interests 
at the expense of the common people, and the 
mere mention of a far-llung tariff is enough 
to bring Philip Snowden in a towering rage 
to his feel He is a very frail man, always m 
bodily pun, and rises reluctantly It must 
have been an agonizing moment for him when 
he brought m and had passed his last Bill, in- 
creasing the already crushing taxes on incomes 
and reducing somewhat the dole and the 
salaries or wages of certain public servants, 
thus, as he said, “balancing tlie budget” — at 
least on piper It was, in effect, a confession 
of complete failure The Labour Party and the 
Conservative Party alike have been unable to 
deal With unemployment The glowing pro- 
mises of both had come to naught, yet so deter- 
mined, so obstinate, so opposed to change is 
English character that the mere suggestion of 
a tanff, which has worked amazingly well m 
the building up of the automotive industry in 
England, is nevertheless suffiaent to bnng rum 
to Its proposer The policy of free trade winch 
made England rich and powerful a hundred 
years ago must be the right policy to-day . so 
ran the argument 
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I can but feel that the speech in Parliament 
in which Mr. Snowden practically admitted 
that England had reached the end of her 
tether, and that increased taxes and wage re- 
ductions were a necessity, was ill<onsidered. 
A magnificent peroration with an apt quota- 
tion from Swinburne did not serve to prevent 
a mutiny — a strike it was called — ^in the Navy, 
and the Na^y is England’s first and last line of 
defence. No one really knows how serious it 
was; the newspapers said as litde as possible. 
Ramsay MacDonald rose to the great emer- 
gency and — perhaps under the promptings of 
the King, who I verily believe is to-day the 
most universally honoured man in the world 
— offered to “ head up,” as we should say, a 
National Party. Henderson and most of the 
Labour leaders “ deserted ” — how the English 
hate a quitter! — and Lloyd George ran true 
to form and availed himself of what I think 
may be his last opportunity of being con- 
temptible. 


rv 

I have attempted, veiy briefly and imper- 
ecdy, to suggest conditions in London when 
I took my usual flat in Jermyn Street with the 
intention of doing a litde book hunting, din- 
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ing With friends, and going to the theatre, but 
I soon discovered it was no time for any of 
these things The only thing that I could do 
was to read the papers and try to understand 
what was going on London was no longer 
“My Old Lady London,” but a rather exacer- 
bated old gentleman with jumpy nerves 
Like most other men, I have come to have 
but little, if any, respect for authority This 
may be due to the fact that I have grown up, 
or to an early reading of Thomas Carlyle In 
any event, man is, to me, pretty generally a 
forked radish and nothing more As Charles 
James Fox replied when someone called his 
attention to the magnificent gravity of Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, “No man ever was as 
wise as Thurlow looks ” So I decline to 
respect a man merely because he wears eccle- 
siastical, religious, or military trappings — even 
a horsehair wig only abashes me for a moment 
It follows then, quite naturally, that when 
political economists come forward with their 
always-conflicting remedies for difficult situa- 
tions I prepare to enjoy the " comic relief,” as 
It IS called when fun is introduced m a tragedy 
upon the stage The E>ogbcrrys, disguised as 
wise men, who now crowded fonvard w’lth 
thar silly plans for the relief of unemploy- 
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ment and the stabilization of the pound, 
brought to mind our own absurd efforts to 
keep up the price of wheat, Brazil’s futile 
attempt to do the same thing with coffee, and 
the sequel to the effort made by Britain to 
force us to pay her war bill by cornering 
the rubber market. 

It would not be inexact, I think, to say that 
an “ eminent ” economist is always wrong. 
No two have ever agreed as to money, either 
gold or silver or paper, wages, credits, tariffs, 
or anything else; yet they remain “ eminent,” 
and men listen to them, as who should say an 
oracle has spoken. The war, in 1914, 
them their great chance, and they were quick 
to embrace it. We had one at the University 
of Pennsylvania. His name I forget; he was 
an old man and he married a child — which, 
as Sir Peter Teazle says, is a crime that carries 
its own punishment. It certainly did in his 
case. Well, he came out one day — I remem- 
ber it well — ^with a pronouncement that the 
War would last only a short time, that the 
financiers of the world would not permit it; 
that there was not money enough in the world, 
at money would be in demand, hence it 
Would go up”; that one's real estate and 
s ..res, and so forth, should immediately be 
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sold, and everything should be turned into 
money. I re.id his screed carefully and said 
to myself* “If this economist is right, I am a 
ruined man, but I feel sure he is wrong,” 
What happened? Within a year money was 
the cheapest thing m the market, and the war 
lasted four years and over 

England has been confronted by a condition 
for more than a generation, and she has met 
It with theones When she was in a position 
to do the manufacturing for the world, she 
had practically a monopoly of three essentials 
—coal, iron, and cheap and intelligent labour. 
What she then required was cheap food, free 
wade gave vt her But when A,mer\ca entered 
the manufacturing game, as did Germany, 
France, and Belgium, and every country save 
England protected itself with tariffs, she be- 
came the dumping ground of the world Joe 
Chamberlain, thirty years ago, read the hand- 
wriUng on the wall and came out strongly for 
protection, but he was out-manoeuvred by the 
free traders The very word “ protection ” be- 
came anathema 

A generation passed, and Stanley Baldwin 
slowly became converted to the idea, but not 
to the word I remember seeing a cartoon of 
Mr Baldwin looking m a dictionary for a 
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word; asked what he was looking for, he re- 
plied : “ I am looking for a word which 
means ‘ protection ’ but does not say so.” The 
w’ord “ safeguarding ” was found and adopted, 
and “ safeguarded industries ” were said to be, 
not protected, but “ sheltered.” The auto- 
motive industr)' was “ sheltered ” and pros- 
pered; this especially enraged the free traders, 
as it ruined their theories. I have always be- 
lieved that Lloyd George, as agile and un- 
scrupulous as a cat on a back fence, would 
have come out for protection some years ago, 
as a result of his visit to America, but when, 
on his return, he found that Mr. Baldwin had 
beat him to the issue and had come out flat- 
footedly for “ safeguarding,” he, Lloyd George, 
his hold on “ the masses ” and his power of 
invective unabated and unequalled, so ridiculed 
the idea that Baldwin was forced to drop it. 

So England drifted on year after year, Imng 
on her fat, as has been said, each year becom- 
ing poorer, but, seemingly, more than ever 
convinced that free trade was her only hope, 
n eed, it was not much over a year ago that 
ir Gwrge Paish, the Governor of the London 
c oo of Economics and author of the entirely 
neg cctcd Road to Prosperity, came forward 
sta 'cd his reputation — whatever that may 
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be worth — that the whole world would be 
free trade within five years The election held 
m England in the autumn of 1931 certainly 
does not point that way 

When economic doctors disagree as to what 
remedy to apply m a difficult situation, a mere 
book collector and a has-been business man 
may be forgiven for being in a fog and asking 
a few questions Why 1$ it, I ha\c asked my 
English friends, that a tanfl which seemingly 
works so well in Belgium and Denmark — both 
small, densely populated countries — cannot be 
made to work in England^ 

“ Why, you see,” comes the reply, “ we are 
an island, aren’t wc^ ” 

1 admit It, but ask 1$ it not, perhaps, because 
London bankers do not care much whether the 
bills of exchange which they toss about with 
such skill represent profits to their makers, so 
long as there are bills to toss about In other 
words, London is a banking and shipping 
centre, her interests clash with those of the 
manufacturers who are scattered over the north 
of England, and London has known what she 
wanted and how to get it for centuries Do 
we not see the same cleasagc developing in 
this country? Do not the bankers of New 
York, who have sold several thousand million 
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dollars’ vvordi of worthless bonds, want the 
protecting tariffs of this country reduced so 
tliat foreign countries shall prosper and be able 
to make their bonds good? These men, who 
confess and call themselves bankers, are io- 
deed, many of them, only thugs in disguise. 

It takes a certain amount of intelligence to 
make an actor, or even a clergyman, but a 
crook can wear a stern expression and accus- 
tom his head to a silk hat, and we go to him 
for “ securities,” and get them in the form of 
worthless bonds and stock. I did not get my 
share, but I make no complaint. 

Our present tariffs may be too high — know 
nothing about it; but with England talking of 
a tariff of 100 per cent while the matter is 
being discussed, it does not look so. The tariff 
is a business matter and should be taken out 
of politics; let prohibition — the issue which 
both parties are trying to dodge and the only 
one in which I am interested — take its place. 
Conflicting business interests will each employ 
tlieir own statisticians and economists, and 
they will arrive at diametrically opposite con- 
clusions. To state the matter concretely, can 
anyone imagine Albert H. Wiggin’s expert, 
representing the Chase National Bank, reach- 
ing the same conclusion as Gerard Swope’s, 
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representing the General Electric Company? 

Or does anyone suppose that, when some fool 
go\ernor wants to commit some crime in the 
name of reform, he is unable to secure from 
his attorney'general an assurance that his 
course is in strict accordance with the law^ 

V 

On Saturday, September 19, at twelve noon, 
while 1 was watching my old friend, “His 
Worship," the Mayor of Lichfield, hanging a 
wreath on Dr [ohnson’s statue, the Bank of 
England closed its doors, never to open them 
again, as I believe, with the pound sterling at 
the old rate of exchange When the doors 
closed, the pound was worth $4 86 m New 
York, when the doors opened several days later 
It was worth $34^ I suH had mine, and felt 
more than an academic interest in the matter 
Late one afternoon, as 1 was silting toasting 
my feet by the fire, there was a knock on the 
door of my little sitting-room, and a prominent 
London banker entered He looked tired, 
whereupon, opening a closet door, I called 
attention to its contents “I have,” I said, 
" two bottles of port, one of sherry, a bottle of 
Scotch, half a bottle of brandy, and some 
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aspirin tablets. What will you have.?” “A 
cup of tea,” was his reply. And over our tea 
and thin bread and butter we talked. The 
pound had closed that day at S3.90, he said, 
and no human being knew at what price it 
would open the next. 

I never admired the English more than I 
did that afternoon. They are a proud race, 
and, by Saint George and the Dragon, they 
have a right to be! They are all beefeaters 
in a way, and, as the song goes : 

The screw may twist and the rack may turn, 

.A.nd men may bleed and men may burn ; 

O er London town and its g'olden hoard, 
e keep our silent watch and ward. 

But its golden hoard is now sadly diminished. 
Time was, when you went into a bank for a 
hundred pounds, you were asked if you would 
have it in gold or in notes; if you said gold, 
a man with a little brass scoop weighed, on a 
set of scales which stood on every banking 
counter, a certain number of sovereigns. The 
question will probably never be asked again, 
although never is a long word. The gold 
standard has passed to other nations which 
may not be able to use it so well for the 
stability' of the world. 
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My fnend \'as an intimate friend of Mon- 
tagu Norman, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, who had only recently returned from 
Canada, just m time to see hts life’s work turn 
to ashes under his hand I referred to the 
blunder, as I called it, of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s bringing the pound back to panty 
with the dollar, a few years before 

“ Do you suppose,” he said, “ that that was 
the work of any one man? That step was 
taken after the roost careful consultation with 
the ablest bankers in New York, including 
Benjamin Strong, now dead, the then Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Bank It seems 
now to have been a mistake, but at the time 
It Was thought the wise thing to do When 
big men midie rmsiakes, they make big ones, 
naturally” My fnend did not stay long, it 
was gracious of him to call 
In all the circumstances, I felt the proper 
place for me W’as home I had no difficulty 
m securing accommodations, and on Saturday 
I sailed By a coincidence I had only a few 
dollars in American money and I determined 
to get some, but not a dollar in Amencan 
money was to be had I should not have sup- 
posed such a thing could happen to me m 
London, and while on this subject I might 
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say that the first thing that caught my eye on 
the bulletin board of my steamer was a notice 
which read : *' Passengers are very politely re- 
quested to pay their steamer expenses in 
American money." Where, I inquired of the 
purser, were %ve to get it? And my sixpenny 
botde of Bass was billed to me at seventeen 
cents — this on an English steamer, mark you. 
Not exactly cricket, what? 


VI 

We say, loosely, that England has gone off 
the gold standard; internally, she has, but her 
foreign purchases must still be paid for in gold 
— only it now costs her about 25 per cent more 
to buy dollars or francs than it formerly did. 
That is her tragedy. And that brings up 
another question — the question of silver; and 
if there is a more controversial question, with 
the exception of prohibition, than the position 
of silver, I do not know of it. 

For centuries silver was as good as gold for 
foreign exchange, at a ratio varying from 14 to 
I to 16 to t. That is to say. one pound (troy 
weight) of gold was equal to fourteen (vaiynng 
to sixteen) pounds of silver. The English 
pound originally meant a pound of silver, just 
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as a French //tw meant a pound of silver The 
French term is now obsolete, and an English 
pound meant, until a short time ago, $4 86 
m gold in New York The night before I 
left London I found m)self dining at the house 
of a fnend upon whose table was some in- 
teresting plate, and '* plate ” in England means 
solid silver After the ladies had left the table, 
a group of men drew their cliairs together, 
port was passed, and someone, a young man, 
asked me if I was interested in silver 

I replied “ Yes, but I have only a few good 
pieces, nothing like this” — waving my hand 
at some fine dat-top tankards 

"I don't mean plate,” said my fnend, “I 
mean silver — its position m the markets of die 
world ” 

I asked a simple question and my fnend is 
even yet trying to make the matter clear to 
me What I said was this ” We are told that 
the United States and France have tlie bulk of 
the world’s gold Why, then, did England 
permit China and advise India to go upon a 
gold standard, both countries having been 
from time immemonal on a silver basis ^ ” 

“ Sheer stupidity,” was the reply, ” stupidity 
that was worse than a crime — and it may have 
been a crime, too It was committed in White- 
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hall, where sit in luxurious chambers more 
Tite Barnacles [I'ite Barnacle was, it will be 
remembered, a high official in the Circumlocu- 
tion Office in Little Dorrit] tlian in any other 
area in the world. Delhi undoubtedly gave 
its assistance, too, and India has placed an im- 
port duty of 37^2 per cent on silver. It must 
be undone, or tlie world will go smash. India 
is to-day selling, for a shilling and a penny an 
ounce, silver which we bought from you at the 
end of the war for four shillings and tuppence.” 

That sounds dreadful,” I said, “ but don’t 
— you didn’t pay for it.” 

“ No, and never will.” 

Now let me talk for a moment,” I said, 
on a subject of which I know nothing. I 
supposed that, as the United States produces 
most of the world’s silver, England pushed 
India and China off a silver basis as an act of 
shall I say of brotherly love ? Sort of hands- 
across-the-sea, like.” 

“ But pu don’t. Mexico is the great pro- 
ducer. You produce a lot, but Canada also 
produces silver. I have heard it said in the 
City, my fnend went on to say, “ that an 
Armenian corrupted some officials in China 
and India and made a colossal formne thereby 
It is inexplicable othenvise. Silver is the 
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money of Asia, with its teeming millions, 
obviously, if We decline to take the only money 
these millions have, they can*t buy our goods 
Look at our cotton industry . tt is bleeding to 
death, and yet that miserable economist, Philip 
Snowden, said jestingly in the House of Com- 
mons some lime ago that if every Chinaman 
would add an inch to his shirt tail it svould 
immediately absorb all the cotton in Man- 
chester" 

" He was only quoting Mrs Gaskell m 
Mary Barton^ maybe without knowing it," 1 
said " She makes one of her characters say. 

‘ If every man m England had two shirts in- 
stead of one, there would not be enough shirts 
to go around ’ " But my friend had never 
heard of Mrs GjskeJl’s .admirable political 
novel, and continued 

“ People talk about overproduction, with 
hundreds of millions of people starving and 
freezing all for the w.-im of what we have too 
much of I tell you our troubles are due to 
the lack of money, they will vanish when ue 
recognize silver for what it is — money, as good 
as gold, when coined at the ratio of 15^ to r 
With gold That was the formula adopted by 
your ancestor. Sir Isaac Newton, when lie be- 
came the director of the Mint ” 
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■* I tiiouglit mv ancestor, as you call him, 
Sir Iwnc, was in the apple Imsiness,’ I replied. 

“ He wa^ al.sr> director of the Mint, and his 
rule, a hundred years later, became knoss’n as 
the Uiw of C.iionne. You remember him. of 
course? *' 

“Perfectly, perfectly,” I s.a;d. “Whowtis 
he? Tile onlv Calonnc I know anything about 
was the controller-general of the finances ot 
Louis XV'I, when he hadn’t any.” 

“ The Law of Gilonnc was that anyone 
bringing a kilo of gold to the French Mint 
could have it coined into one hundred and 
fifty-five discs, each of the value of twenty 
francs; or a pound of silver would lx: coined 
into forty discs, each of die value of five francs. 
You sec, to I cx.actly. And the debtor 
could tender gold or silver, or both, and obtain 
quittance for his debt. That was the Law of 
Calonnc.” 

It was getting too deep for me. I tried to 
change the subject; I steered towards safety. 
Pushing the decanter of port towards my 
friend, I made some observation from Dr. John- 
son about claret being die drink for boys, port 
for men, and brandy for heroes — but my 
friend would not have it. “ Your nation,” he 
said, “almost alone among the great nations 
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of the world has aticmpted to do something 
for rc-establishing silver in its proper position 
There is not enough gold for the commerce 
of the world Did you ever hear of William 
Jennings Bryan? ” 

Had I ever heard of William Jennings 
Bryan I And then my turn came “Listen," 
I said “ Years ago, bclorc you were born, the 
Democratic Party held a convention some- 
where in the western part of the United 
States, at which time a candidate for the Prcsi* 
dcncy was to be nominated A political con* 
vention is an assembly of the crooks and thugs 
of each party, in respect to which there is no 
di/Tcrence between them, but the emblem 
which hi$ been pinned upon the Democratic 
Party is a jackass, vvhich is significant Times 
were very hard, and, as always when times 
are hard, it was attributed to lack of money 
It seems queer that when business 1$ good there 
IS always plenty of money and when it gets 
i>ad there isn’t enough to go round. 

“Anyway, every lunatic with a theory for 
setting the world right went to that Democratic 
Convention; and then, finally and at last, 
Bryan, a Inndsoine young man with a magnifi- 
cent voice, got up and made a speech, a good 
one, winding up vvith a purple patch. In a 
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voice which clcclrified liis audience, lie cried : 

‘ I answer the banker’s demand for gold by 
saying : “ You shall not press down upon the 
brow of labour this crown of thorn 1 You shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold ! ” ’ 
After that, there was nothing to do but nomi- 
nate the orator for the Presidency. The Re- 
publicans claimed that if Bryan was elected 
debts contracted when a dollar was worth a 
hundred cents could, and would, be liquidated 
witlr a dollar worth fifty cents, and the nation 
would be ruined. McKinley, who ran against 
Bryan, tried to straddle the question. Like 
Mr. Baldwin, wanting a word that meant pro- 
tection but did not .say so, McKinley rolled his 
eyes to heaven and ‘ demanded that ever)' 
dollar issued by these United States be as good 
as gold.’ 

“ It was a bitterly contested campaign; even 
I took an interest in it. I stayed up all night 
waiting for the returns. A group of us went 
to the tlieatrc, to see Anna Held, 1 remember. 
After the performance we walked the streets 
and presently die returns began to come in. 
All the saloons opened at midnight and all the 
stockbrokers kept open house. When it was 
found that McKinley was elected, joy was un- 
confincd. I remember seeing in a stockbroker’s 
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office the president of a long-established bank 
dancing a cancan in an advanced state of in- 
ebnation Such sights were not unusual , there 
IS a legend that I was seen trying to light a 
cigar at an electric bulb, and certainly, about 
dawn, four or five of us tried to go to sleep 
in one bed, which our host turned over to those 
of us who could get into it, while he dozed 
off very comfortably in a bathtub, with his 
clothes on We roused him about noon next 
day, merely by turning on the water 

“ So Bryan was nght, after all, jou say, and 
all this effort was wasted^ I guess you are 
nght motley’s the only wear, and all political 
enthusiasm is misplaced ” 

VII 

But every cloud has a silver lining I read 
in the paper the day 1 left England that 
Winston Churchill, hte Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who had intended coming to this 
country to deliver fifty lectures for which he 
was to receive fifty thousand dollars, with all 
expenses paid, had had his contract cancelled. 
That is so much good money saved The 
English regard us as a people to be lectured. 
Both Churchills, father and son, were over 
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here lecturing us a year ago. The son, a callow 
youth, would not have dared j'seep in Eng- 
land, but an Englishman will lecture us at the 
drop of a hat, and we — fools that we are — will 
drop a hat, even a gc,od one, for titc privilege 
of hearing him. 

It is said of Democritus, the Laughing 
Philosopher, that he put out his eyes that he 
might not longer witness the frailties and 
follies of mankind. I would not be understood 
as recommending so extreme a course, but it 
might be well, occasionally, to close our eyes 
to the frailties and follies of others and in 
so dointi lose sight of our own. 



HERMIT’S YEAR 
THE GREAT DERBY MYTH 
By J B Boodi 

I T IS a perfect legend, on the best old three- 
volume-novel lines, with a moral ending, a 
horrid warning, and .in economic lesson 
There is the rake-hell marquess, who steals 
the hero’s bride, there is the hero, who achieves 
a poetic revenge by ruining his enemy on the 
racecourse, there is retribution — poetic justice 
enough to satisfy the sourest moralist Small 
wonder that “The Story of Hermit's Derby, 
or. The Ruin of the Marquess of Hastings ’’ 
has become a classic 

Unfortunately the story is untrue in almost 
every particular Hermit’s Derby, heavy 
though were his losses, by no means ruined 
the Marquess of Hastings, and, far from 
exulung in his rival’s defeat, no man could 
have behaved more generously than did Lord 
Chaplin 

The hte John Corlett, proprietor of the 
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sporting Times, was an authority on what he 
loved to call “ the Hastings era,” and in his 
possession at one lime was a mass of docu- 
ments relating to it, including tltc Marquess’s 
betting-books during the height of his “ plung- 
ing.” These documents, as he had a vague 
idea that a book might be written from them, 
Corlett lent to me in the early years of the 
century, but people concerned were still alive; 
from many {>oints of view the subject was a 
delicate one, and die idea of a lx)ok was aban- 
doned. 

Several facts, however, emerged from the 
mass of letters and accounts. It must be re- 
membered that “ the Hastings era ” was an 
age of heavy gambling and of spendthrifts — 
an age in which the resources of more than 
one noble house were crippled. Never has 
there been a period of such reckless plunging 
and general e.xtravagance. Lord Hastings was 
not, as things went, a rich man. After a 
minority of twelve years, during which die 
accumulations amounted to ^2^0,000, he suc- 
ceeded to estates worth £2.0,000 a year, and 
for six years, thanks to his successes on 
the Turf, he lived at the rate of £100,000 a 
year. 

Concerning no man has more nonsense been 
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written, many incidents in his career have been 
grossly exaggerated and his career on the Turf 
altogether misrepresented The story of his 
losses, and especially of the ^£103, 000 that was 
needed to settle his Derby account after the 
victory of Hermit, is constantly harped on, but 
nothing IS said of his enormous wins over Lec- 
turer’s Cesarewitch and Vauban’s Two Thou- 
sand Guineas Much has been written of his 
disastrous purchase of Kangaroo — whom the 
imaginative writers persist in condemning to 
a hansom cab, whereas he was in fact killed in 
a steeplechase m Hampshire — but one hears 
nothing of his wise purchases of those magnifi- 
cent horses The Duke at five hundred guineas 
and The Earl at fifty guineas less 

The documents I examined proved beyond 
doubt that even Hermit’s year was not a losing 
one for the Marquess — but the Turf was the 
least of his extravagances “ hfy brains are 
worth ;([30,ooo a year on the Turf,” was the 
boast in one of his letters — and the boast was 
justified And as to the “poetic revenge’’ 
theory of the romantic wnters, a letter from 
the victor to his beaten opponent — a letter 
which Corlett always declar^ to be one of the 
most generous he had ever read — may be 
quoted . 
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9, Dover Street, Piccatlilly, 
Sunday. 

My dear Hastings, — I got your note last night. 
I ought to apologize for having ventured to ask 
Berkeley if he thought he might mention the sub- 
ject, but I hope that, considering how perfectly 
immaterial an immediate settlement was to my- 
self, and that under the circumstances it really 
might be a convenience to you, you would not 
think it impertinent on my part. I am only sorry 
my success should have been so disastrous to you, 
but certainly nobod\ in the world, after what had 
happened, could possibly have foreseen the result 
of the race, and I give you my word, \\ hen I was 
standing by you just before it, 1 had no more 
expectation of seeing Hermit win on that morning 
than even had yourself. 

I am ver% truly jours, 

Hcnrv Citarux. 

But the Turf winnings were quickly dis- 
sipated, money had to be borrowed, for the 
extravagance on cards and dice alone presaged 
ruin. The Marquess delighted in dice — throw- 
ing for jTioo a time, tossing for notes, and 
cutting cards at £2.<x> the cut. In one evening 
in a West End club he won ^^20,^00 at hazard; 
another evening he lost £yo,ooo. Not even 
Lecturer or \auban could keep him in funds 
to stand such losses, and the moneylender 
Padwick came upon the scene. Once he was 
in Padwick s clutches die end was in sight. 
The letters I went through dealing with this 
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Stage of the Marquess’s career were illuminat- 
ing His beautiful mare Athena won at New- 
market in the name and colours of Padwick 
The Marquess wished to back her with /400, 
and Padwick cut down the amount by half 
Before Goodwood there was trouble with a 
brother member of the Jockey Club, Mr Henry 
Savile Padwick, in his letter, called him 
“Savill,” from which one inferred that he 
held no bills or I O Us from Mr Savile At 
that time at Goodwood if you owed a man 
money for bets he could stop your horse from 
running, and that was the threat tliat had been 
made The matter seemed to liave been 
arranged 

A curious feature of the correspondence was 
the airy way in which the Marquess referred to 
huge sums and the anxiety he displayed to 
have a tollgate-keeper squared The man 
had been the victim of a practical joke, having 
had a sack of flour put over him Perhaps 
the saddest letter was one from Padwick, who 
by this time had the Marquess completely m 
his power It was undated 

A great frieml of mine ao<l member of the 
Jockey Club spoke to me privately to-day m 
reference to your remamintj a member of the 
Jockey Club, anil as he is so anxious to be spared 
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the pnin of makintj- any personal communication 
to \ou on ilie subject, 1 ventured to say tliat I 
would write \ou ami sujti;cst it would be much 
better you should at once send in your resigna- 
tion. 

The identit)' of the mutual friend is not clear. 
It may have been tlic Duke of Newcastle, who 
was a Steward, and himself had considerable 
dealings with Padwick. Later, when in the 
ordinary course he would have become Senior 
Steward, he, too, was forced to resign from 
the Club, and his crash, a year after Lord 
Hastings' death, roused even greater bitterness, 
the farmers and tenants being about to fling 
Padwick, whom they regarded as the Duke's 
evil genius, into the lake when he was so im- 
prudent as to attend the sale at Clumber. But 
the friend was more likely to be the late Duke 
of Beaufort. The Duke and the Marquess were 
the two great masters when Danebury was at 
its zenith, and twice between them they only 
just missed the Derby. 

The full stoi^' of the Hastings debacle has 
never been written and probably never will 
be written, but tliat it was brought about by 
tlie victory of his rival’s horse as a species of 
poetic revenge is a mjth svhich has become a 
classic. 
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By B V Lticas 

M y first swallows this spring — and I 
always make a note of the spot where 
they bless the eye — were skimming 
over a very green meadow with sheep and 
lambs in it, a little way from Sutton Valence, 
in Kent, whither I had gone to pay homage to 
the fame of Mr John Wjlles Sutton Valence 
church IS high on a Kentish ndge, and the 
Willcs memorial — not tombstone, for he was 
buried elsewhere — is immediately to the left 
of the chincel as you enter from the village. 
It is a fine, solid piece of granite, not too 
legible, but with care you can acquire the 
words “ To the memory of John Willes, Esq , 
of Bellringham, in this parish Born 1777; 
died 1852, at Staunton, near Gloucester He 
was a patron of all manly sports, and the first 
to introduce round^irm bowling in cricket 
This memorial is erected by a few friends who 
remember him as a genuine sportsman, a 
>37 
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Staunch fricnti, a kindly nciglilKiur, and a 
genial companion." 

It was because of Willcs’s p.irt in the evolu- 
tion of bowling that I was there, the beginning 
of vet one more cricket season having incited 
me to a pious pilgrimage. 

There is a mystery .surrounding the early 
years of round-arm into which some day I 
mean to hxik; but although, no doubt, there 
were other e.vpcrimentalisls before him, one 
of whom was Tom Walker, of the Hambicdon 
Club, in the 1790's, Willcs was the first to be 
really proficient in the new style, and he had 
sufiicient personality and authority to continue 
with it against opposition. That was from 
1806 until i8i2, when, being no-balled at 
Lord s (by Noah Mann, junior, son of Nyren’s 
gips)), he mounted his horse and, much as 
that gip-sy would have done, flung out of 
the ground in a rage, and, it is said, never 
bowled again. Not until 1827 was round-arm 
permitted at Lord’s, although it must have 
been tried all over the country, and, of course, 
had been the staple Sussex Iwwling for several 
years; but even after 1827 there was trouble. 
From Sutton Valence I passed on to Thurn- 
ham, on the other side of Maidstone. Thurn- 
ham is an almost secret hamlet on die slope 
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beneath the Pilgrims’ Way, witli a great house, 
an inn, a few cottages, a field with an out- 
size scarecrow in it, and a pretty little church 
remote from the road. I went to Thurnham 
because here, in 1861, was buried that famous 
Man of Kent — indeed more than Man, for he 
was known as the Kentish Lion — the swiftest 
round-arm bowler of his time and the hardest 
hitter . Alfred Mynn, who put eighteen stone 
of English brawn behind every stroke and 
every ball 

The tombstone 1$ well cared for, shining 
within a dark green cavern made by the 
branches of a protecting yew tree " His kind- 
ness of heart,” I read upon it, ” and generosity 
of disposition, during many years of public life 
as the champion of English cricketers, endeared 
him to a large circle of admiring fnends ” The 
great and glorious Alfred was dead before I 
was born, but I feel that 1 have known him 
all my life because his straw-hatted figure, in 
white, benign and gigantic, with one arm rest- 
ing on his brother Walter’s shoulder, was the 
most attractive of all in the group of Kent and 
Sussex cricketers and patrons, m the famous 
engraving of the match (at Brighton in 1847), 
which hung m a miple frame in our hall, and 
which in my earliest stages as an art cntic and 
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connoisseur I coulii sliniy only by st.iinling on n 
chair. In the fichi it<df yon see Liliysvhitc, 
" The Nonparcii,” in his tall liat, trotting up 
with the h.Ui, Fuller Pikh waiting to receive it 
and deal with it. and Ischind him Thomas Box 
elegantly [xiscd at the stumps: in fact, the 
cr)-5talhzaiion of the game as in Liliysvhitc’s 
own historic phrase: “Me Iws-ling" (pro- 
nounced to rhvme with howling) ; “ me bowl- 
ing, Pilch batting and Box keeping wicket : 
that’s cricket.” 

On Pilch's tomb — placed there in lozi by 
the Kent County Cricket Club — is a very' 
Itcautiful bronze relief of the old master at the 
wicket, most happily rcconstnicted from the 
drawing of him under the title “ The Bats- 
man ” which our own Titian, George 
Frederick Watts, as a young and struggling 
artist, made for Pilch’s and Mynn’s friend and 
Kentish and Town Mailing colleague, Mr. N. 
Felix, who also could tire the bowlers. The 
monument is a little way on the right as you 
approach the west doors of St. Gregory’s, at 
Canterbury: a column rising from a square 
base, with inscriptions on the nortli and soutli 
surfaces which run thus : on the north : 

Fuller Pilch, born at Horningcroft, Norfolk, 
March 17, 1803, died at Canterbury, May i. 
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1870, aged 67 jcirs”, on the south "llus 
monument \sas crcctal to the mcnior) of 
Fuller Pilch h) upwards of two hunclrctl 
friends to mark, their admiration of his skill 
as a cricketer and his worth as n man '' 

Fuller Pilch, who learned his cncktt from 
William Fennex, one of the Hamhlcdon men, 
pla)ed for Ungland against Sussex in 1827 in 
one of the three matches to give round-arm an 
official trial, but m his carl) days he w .as clticny 
concerned in single-wicket matches against 
various local cliampions, all of wliom he l>cat 
Tlius m 1833 he defc.atc<l the grc.at Thomas 
Marsden, of ShclTield. who was tlic fastest 
underhand bowler of his time, in tlie presence 
of twenty thousaml sjKciators 

In 1835 ilic Town Milling Club ofTcred 
Pilch .a hundred a year to play for them, .and 
he settled there until he inosed to Canterbury 
to sell bats, play for Kent, .and keep the S.ir.a- 
cen’s Head It was in the Saracen's Head 
parlour that, in the ’sixties, Frederick Gale 
smoked a pipe with the old m.astcr, as described 
in The Game of Cnc\et The talk running on 
Alfred Mynn’s single-wickcl matches agiinst 
Dcarman for the Championship of England m 
1838, “Alfred,” said Pilch, “was sleeping at 
Town Mailing, and he called me into his bed- 
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uKtm while lie w.'i!; drc'-sinq, ntui wai standing 
withiMit his shin on, and he said : * I’ullcr, do 
I look fit to j)!ay to-tby? ' Why. itc Ifwkcd fit 
to carry a cinirch anil a v/Iiolc congregation 
round titc town." The first match Mvnn won 
by 112 runs; tiie return was played at Shcfhckl 
on August 27, when he won again, by an 
innings and 38 runs. 

They must have l)ccn great spectacles, these 
single-wickcl matches, .and great trials of 
endurance for there were often no {Icld.smcn 
to assist. I wish they liad not vanished, 1 
could suggest some very good contests for die 
corning .season. 

And then on returning to I.a>ndon I climbed 
again to Highgate Cemetery, which I used 
to visit very often when, many years ago, 
I lived on the loj) of Dick Wiiiitington's 
hill, hut without die solace or encourage- 
ment of a cat, in order to see once more 
the grave of “ 1 he Nonpareil.” This im- 
{losing but not inappropriate memorial, a 
broken column w'iih a wreath around it, 
must have been undreamed of by the straight- 
forward uncomplicated worthy who lies be- 
neath it, the first of the Lillywhitcs ; Frederick 
William, 1792-185^, better known as William : 

One who did liis duty,” as part of die 
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lengthy inscription states, “ m that state of life 
m which It had pleased God to call him”, 
who taught, ” both by precept and example, a 
sport m which the biasings of youthful 
strength and spirits may be most innocently 
en)oyed, to the exercise of the mind, the dis- 
cipline of the temper, and the general improve- 
ment of the man ” Little can the first supreme 
proficient of round-arm, the simple Sussex pro- 
fessional trotting up to the wicket, in his tall 
hat, in the famous engraving — little can he 
have foreseen this marmoreal testimony to his 
long service 



THE ENGLISH COUNTRY 
Win AT IS HAPPENTN’O TO IT? 
ij> Hsi^h YC'cl/wL 

B y c\n cnincuicncc 1 .iin wriun!Z tins 

in a Cornivh fi'-hinjj \illapc: whither ! 
liavc relumed after an absence of ten 
years. As a “ mewltii" anti puling ” infant 1 
pl.ayctl on tlie .sands a mile aw.iy frf>m here: 
ns a young man with nothing in my jw^cket, 
my licart ii.iclicd with ambition, 1 wandered 
here one wet evening, spoke to some lishcrmcn 
svith tile result tlini I lived in this place for 
thirteen yc.irs, the most dramatic yc.ars of my 
life, for it was here that I learnt of my first 
success, here that 1 fell in love, here th.it, walk- 
ing down the hot sunny village hill one August 
morning, 1 learnt that the Germans hati in- 
vaded Belgium. 

Now ag.iin I have returned. 1 had long 
sworn that I would not, because the stories 
that had reached my ears of the village’s 
devastation were so horrible that I dared not 

M4 
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Witness the horror with my own eyes But I 
returned . It was inevitable that I should, for, 
with the exception of one other spot of ground, 
this is the dearest to me in the world So back 
I came three days ago, and all the text of my 
subject lies here 

This village was cut out of tlie rock centuries 
and centunes ago Since time began it has 
been the perfect example of the Tourist’s Ideal, 
with Its white cottages, rock of purple, orange, 
and silver, sea slashing the foundations of the 
houses and, m winter, overwhelming the 
cobbled streets Supremely beautiful in its 
homeliness, its isolation, its comforung friend- 
liness When I came here in 1908 no one but 
a few old painting-Udies sought it out The 
station IS miles away, there are hills to be 
climbed, there is no beach Or, earlier sull, 
forty years back when I was six years old, we 
would come over in the “ jfmgle ” — the pony- 
trap — for the day, with meat-and-bread pasties 
and bottles of ginger-beer and the hedges 
would smell of foxglove and dog-roses, the 
cliff would be scattered vvitli sea-pink, the old 
church would look down at us from the hill, 
the world would be all our own 

When I w’as a young man of twenty and 
came actually to live m Raffel, there was still 
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“ no ch.inj;c." From ycnr\ tini so ycnrV end 
we Jcnrccly srsw a visitor. Every night, weather 
being sms.ibie. the twenty IkkiSs would lift 
shdr orange s.uis and set out under niv 
svindows with the little green shutters. For 
my cott.agc I p.iid six jsounds a year. There 
were, even tn 191 1, only two motor-cir.s in the 
vill.igc. Stdl the old horsc-'lms r.tn to the 
nearest town and occupied .in hour and .1 half 
in doing so. dTc village smelt nf fish, talked 
fish, lived hy hsh — and it was a Paradise. 

In 1911 Rafici was a P.!radise; in 1931 Rafiel 
is a lovirisi Resort. From end to end of the 
village signs are hanging, “ Ye Okie Somc- 
thing-or-Another Oldc Dun Cow.” 
“Ye Oldc Crab-Pot,” “Ye Oldc Nookerv'.” 
and on the face of one Horror, a screaming 
Horror sviih bright blue paint, its windows 
crammed with plaster-east naked Vcnuscs and 
sjiawn of poker-work, there is written up 

Films Food — Fun. ‘ Everywhere there arc 
little new Villas, and in the window of every 
^ ilia there is a placard with these mystic 
words: “Bed and Brc.nkfasi.-’ On the hill 
before you enter Rafici, up over a gate of a 
field where the first primroses used to come, 
there IS a large placard; “You May Park 
Here. And all down the road that was once 
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an avenue of elms, there are petrol stations 
On Tuesdays and Thursdays the Charabancs 
come and the paths and walls are cotercd as 
though with flies Special ice-cream — the best 
in the district — is to be bought under a white 
umbrella in the flsh-market 

Making careful inquines, I discovered that 
a certain Mr Fowler-Jones walked one day 
down the village street. “ Ha ' ha 1 ” said Mr 
Fowler-Jones, “ the very place for me' ” So 
with an energy, sclf<onfidence and impertin- 
ence quite unequalled in Raflel history, he set 
about It, bought property here, opened shops 
with plaster-cast Venuses there, discovered 
comic facts and quaint stones in past Raflcl 
history and printed them on postcards, photo- 
graphed the sea-gulls, made the fishermen with 
beards (not many of them left) stand in a row 
and be painted, put up pcirol-slations, opened 
hotels and had a glorious time 

After a while he departed, leaving a cloud 
of debts behind him Everyone was sad and 
regretful It seemed that he was a bad man. 
But everyone in Rafiel has a kind heart The 
old men are good-mtured and, with justice, 
lazy, the young men have set their eyes on 
farther honzons The evil work has been 
done — no one quite knows how 
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And instc;id nf tlic twetuy wiih or.mgc 
s^iih. 1 .*;,nv l.i^i night two large rnotor-pro- 
pclkd harge; go rattling out into tlie white- 
cloudtd west. 

“ None of the young men go fishing -my 
more. Don't pay like it used to do. Even if 
you c.atch the iNh there ain’t no price for 
them.” Only my old friend John Curtis goes 
on. He loves the .sea t<K> de.arlv. Come what 
may he will go on to the end. 

What is hapjxming to R.aiicl is happening 
over all the Soutlicrn Coa.st of England, is 
happening indeed over all the South of England. 
Cars, jK'trol.st.uions. electric-pylons — but why 
siiould I continue.' Everyone knows. Many 
arc distressed. Little is being done to arrest it. 

In my own home, in the North of Eng- 
land, things arc a little tlifferent. The Cum- 
berland and Westmorland mountains and 
valleys defy, most of them, any very violent 
penetration. The whole of the North of Eng- 
land, north that is of the manufacturing 
towns, has space of turf, air, clouds and rain. 
Through the Cumberland district it.self from 
Windermere to K.c.swick there is a grc.at wide 
road with a fine surface and down this for 
some months of die year the cars rush in con- 
stant succession, but the very fact of this road 
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and others like it means that travellers move 
so swiftly that the country itself is untouched 
Then there are tlic National Trust, the Society 
for the Prcsersation of England and other 
kindred Associations, all doing what they can 
that Beauty may not die. 

But at the very word Beauty 1 am arrested 
Alas, how priggish is its sound* 

Once, and not so long ago, the life of Eng- 
land was, outside the towns, of a cloistered 
embalmed isolation Read the Journals of 
Dorothy Wordsworth — that exquisite book — 
the Journal of Parson Woodforde, Jane Aus- 
ten’s novels, or, much later than these, Richard 
Jeffnes, Mark. Rutherford, “ Henry Ryccroft,” 
if jou would know what that could be 1 And 
how beautiful in retrospect it seems' Listen 
to this little extract from Dorothy Words- 
worth’s Journal 

Mondaj morning a soft ram and mist We 
walked to R>e<lile for letters The \ ale looked 
very beautiful in excessive simplicitj, jet at the 
same time, uncommon obscuntj The church 
stood alone, mountains behind The meadows 
looketl calm and rich, liordering on the lake 
Nothing else to be xeen but lake and island 

Yes, m retrospect how lovely! The old 
village street with the old villager leaning 
against the wall, the thick dark oak tree bend- 
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ing above the water-trough where the horse 
is led to drink, the village shop with its 
green bottle-windows and the assortment of 
liquorice, notepaper, shoe-laces and soap, the 
distant chime of the church clock, the old 
cottage bowered in roses. . . . Yes, ver)’ well 
for us who have means, leisure, an easy thirst 
for this same Beaut)’ that our leisure demands 
as its food, but behind us, beyond us, what 
stagnation, ignorance, weariness and mono- 
tony. That same rose-covered cottage was 
damp, insanitary and indecently overcrowded. 
See the Lady Bountiful of the village !~my 
Aunt Eleanor was one. How good and kind 
and generous she was, but also how beneficent 
and, without intention, how patronizing! 
moving graciously down the street with her 
soup and blankets and insistence on the sanc- 
tity of her command I The public-house was 
the only refuge, the village wall the idle meet- 
ing-place, and rheumatics, paralysis, imbecility 
the end of all things. 

Then the gates were opened ; Lloyd George 
opened them, the motor-car opened them, the 
War opened them. Keir Hardie knocked 
them down with his little hatchet. John Burns 
with his, the Education Act gave them a well- 
planted kick. 
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Suddenly the En|>lish people vscrc liberated 

Let me tell a little story This same Aunt 
Eleanor oi mine eared for everyone in her 
Village, knew them all by name, their his- 
tones, Uieir failings (especially their failings), 
their obstinacies, thar mvny, many il/nesscs 
She was on the whole satisfied with them as 
God might Ik with his pet tnbe of Indians, 
she w’3s immensely proud of them, she declared 
there vv.ns no village m all England as fine as 
hers Hut there was one family of whom she 
was never weary of complaining I remem- 
ber them well They were called Gubhmgs 
Mr Cubbings was some sort of a farm- 
labourer He and Mrs Gubbmgs bctw’ecn 
them had provideil the world with at least 
twelve little Gubbmgs Perhaps there were 
more They all lived together m one of those 
same rose-covered cottages The children went 
(or did not go) to the village school. Some 
of the Gubbmgs young men were loafers and 
at least two of the Cubbings young women 
were no better than they should be They 
were the rebels of the village. If there was 
trouble, the Gubbmgs were responsible Every- 
one worked at them — the clergyman, the 
clergyman’s wife, the litdc old doctor, and my 
Aunt Eleanor Aunt Eleanor was very good 
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to them, always giving them things, always 
urging them to church, always caring for them 
when they were ill. And yet they hated her. 
They showed her no gratitude. They accepted 
her gifts as a veiy small part of their natural 
due, they laughed at her behind her back. I 
cannot possibly compute the amount of un- 
happiness they gave Aunt Eleanor. They 
were her natural cross. She could not under- 
stand what God was doing to allow them such 
licence. She shook her head over them morn- 
ing and evening. 

There came an afternoon, a terrible after- 
noon; it hastened, I am sure. Aunt Eleanor’s 
lamented death. A Gubbings child was ill and 
my Aunt visited the cottage with soups and 
jellies. I suppose that Mrs. Gubbings was at 
the very' end of her human endurance, for after 
accepting the soups and jellies, quite suddenly’ 
she took them and threw them at my' Aunt. 
She then took the clock from the mantelpiece, 
the two china dogs, the vase that was “A 
Present from Brighton,’’ and threw them too. 
The family danced in a kind of ecstasy about 
her. And she cried again and again something 
like this-: “ Get out of ’ere ! Get out of ’ere 
with your haughty ways and your condescend- 
ing airs I We’ve no room for you and no room 
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for nothing. No room, no room, no room * ” 
So then the battle is niemly joined 

Coming down the road into Rafiel where 
twenty years ago, in perfect stillness, the trees 
threw their shade and on the nsing fields the 
cows lazily flapped their tails, now, like a flea, 
I must hop for my life to escape two cars and 
three motor-bicycles I count four garages, 
two petrol-stations, and one large public 
unnal And there I meet stout rubicund 
Walter of the post-oflice In old days, when 
I came down from London, Walter would 
meet me at Drymouih or even as far as Pol- 
chester m an old racketiy motor-car, the first 
of all the motor-cars, and, together, singing 
our songs, we would happily bump home- 
wards I 

To-day Walter is nch One of the biggest 
garages is his and his cousin runs three ’buses 
a day to Drymouih and hack And as to the 
post-office - 1 

“Do you remember old Bessie Trew^ 
When someone came in for a stamp Bessie 
would be all in a tremor, nodding her old 
head, winking and saying “What is it 
you’re wantin’? A stamp? Deary me! Deary 
me! ’’ 

“This week,” Walter continued tnum- 
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phantly, “ I ordered one hundred and sixty 
pounds worth of stamps from London ! ” 

In Walter’s support — must I not in all 
honesty confess it? — on a fine Sunday both in 
Raficl and by Derwentwater what a gay scene 
is to be beheld ! Ten years ago to bathe on 
a Sunday in Raficl was Godless. Do I not re- 
member watching, as I read my books on tlie 
cliff side, old Ezekiel Mark approach a pair 
of careless bathers who, tlieir shirts flapping 
about their bare knees, were forced to listen 
to a quarter-of-an-hour’s lecture on their God- 
lessncss! And this morning even as the bell 
is ringing for morning sers’ice four young 
ladies have but just emerged from their lodg- 
ing, brilliant in red and yellow pyjamas, 
smoking cigarettes, and carr)’ing a portable 
radio-set ! 

“ The Godiessness ! The Godlcssness ! ” cries 
old Dick Raskell down on the Quay even as, 
at the other end of the question, Mrs. Cub- 
bings years ago cried out for “ Room ! ” To 
old Dick cveiy'diing is Godless to-day, but most 
of all the Cinema. Here in Raficl the Cinema 
comes once a week from Drymouth; soon it 
will be twice a week and, after that, “The 
Talkers” as they are called here, will be per- 
manently enthroned. Two things are notice- 
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able about the “ Talkers ” Theu- Godlessness 
for one and the complete indifference to that 
same Godlessness on the part of that same 
youthful audience For, in the space of a night, 
the new generation in England has eaten, com- 
pletely and finally, of the Tree of Knowledge 
of Good and Evil They know all, far far 
more than any Cinema can teach or show 
them All the old restraints are gone — no 
hope of Heaven, no fear of Hell, no terror of 
Parents, no nightmare of Poverty There is 
Modern Science (scraps of it are all they need), 
there is the Modern Parent (complacent, 
cowardly, bewildered), there is the Dole In 
Rafiel at this moment there are a number of 
young ladies, most elegantly atured and with 
perfect manners, who serve languidly in the 
tea-shops during the summer and eagerly re- 
lapse upon the Dole as soon as the winter 
months are come 

England is emered then, as though by a 
golden mist, with this moving, shouting, 
laughing devil-may-carc population 

Wells said somewhere the other day that in 
Europe and Amenca to^y more people on 
an average are in happy and comfortable cir- 
cumstances than ever before m the world’s 
history- 
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So, wth their laughter and singing, they 
scatter their orange-peel, make love as they 
hurtle tlirough the air on their motor-bicycles, 
believe in nothing but their own fun and free- 
dom, give ever)’ shady lane a petrol-pump, 
work only when they must, practise the rites 
of birth<ontrol as often before the Ceremony 
as after it, laugh at cranks and prophets and 
scare-mongers and detest with all their hearts 
the tranced silence that comes with half-an- 
hour’s alonencss. 

Meanwhile in England there survive an 
amazing number of quiet places. On York- 
shire Moors, on Cotswold Hills, up Cumber- 
land valleys, in Wiltshire hamlets and North- 
umberland beaches the noise and tumult have 
died away. No one stops an)vvhere any more. 
It is the “ Bed and Breakfast ” notices that 
attract. Slowly, slowly (often among the 
youngest generation of all) a passion for 
silence is beginning to be born. Old Ezekiel 
Mark and Dick Raskell who tliese last thirty 
years have leant over the sea-wall and spat 
into the water and uttered not a word, are 
being joined by a surprising number of grave- 
faced contemplative boys and girls. Their 
fathers and mothers had the licence: them- 
selves they are beginning to work out a new 
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Code God is coming back into favour again 
He IS returning as He always returns But m 
a new disguise He is scientific now, hygienic, 
sanitary, bare-limbed and crowned with clear- 
sighted courage The petrol pumps are losing 
some of their flagrant yellow and are acquir- 
ing a coat of silver-grey As I walk up to 
Seathwaite and on to Stye Head a great silence 
envelopes me, the clouds hang heavy over 
Glaramara and a dim, singing wind sighs 
round the flanks of Gable Down the Pass 
comes a band of “hikers,” bare-kneed, bare- 
necked, vv ith staves and packs like the Pilgrims 
of old They walk silently, sniffing the bril- 
liant air, watching the stream leap the 
boulders at their feet. They have the look of 
men discovering a new world Twenty years 
ago they would have crowded the town-street, 
loafing, cat-calling, wondering when the 
“Public” would be ready for them Then 
they knew nothing and cared nothing Now 
they think they know everything but yet are 
eager to know more They swing down the 
path, are gone, and the valley is alone again 
Who Will prophesy^ We are all so fond 
of taking some accidental sign of the moment 
and transforming it, b«ause of our human 
love of crisis, into some devastating finality 
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Nothing is final, nothing altogether good 
nor, thank heaven, altogether bad. England is 
not destroyed: the loveliness is not consumed 
— and we are moving into a new world of sur- 
passing wonder. 



TWO-AND^TWENTY SWALLOWS 

By StT W Beach Thomas, KBE 

“TF there were dreams to sell” many of 
J us “ when the crier rang hjs bell ” would 
JLfollow Beddoes and buy a cottage Such 
a cottage as he wished lies off the road in the 
Home Counties, and though not quite “ lone 
and still,” IS still enough to be much beloved by 
many birds Especially is the love nursed of 
this home uithin the memory of a particular 
pair of swallows or their progeny Year after 
year they are awaited, and year after year 
they come pat to the appomimcnt, if we 
may allow a margin of two or three days 
on a 3,000-mile flight They must be conceded 
the qualifications “DV and WP,” but, 
whatever the weather, Detu tfult, and the 
swallows begin building before April is out, 
and usually in the very same spot Most often 
they refit the last year’s nest 

This year the record has been of quite 
peculiar interest, and one of the more baffling 
queries in the life of migrant birds will be illus- 
•S9 «* 
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trated in the coming weeks, for the eggs of the 
fourth successive brood are on the point of 
being hatched. That any pair of birds should 
produce three broods within a season is a 
marvel. That a migrant bird, which comes 
when spring is well on the way, and must 
feed the last youngsters till they are strong 
enough to fly 3,000 miles, should have tlie 
courage and determination to produce four,’ is 
a miracle that no books recognize. Neverthe- 
less and notwithstanding, this is not the first 
record of such energ)'. Two years ago four 
broods were successfully reared in the same 
place, perhaps by the same pair. Their career 
and, if one may say so, their mentality are 
worth attention and deserve a record. 

The swallows are expected each year on 
Primrose Day, April 19. The cottager always 
spring-cleans the nest a few days before they 
are expected. This year she went to prepare 
on April 16, but found, to her distress, that a 
jenny-wren had occupied and adapted the 
nest. In affection for the swallows and for the 
sake of abstract justice, she hardened her heart 
against the interloper, and turned out the dome 
of leaf and moss. By April 19 the wren had 
restored the home again; and again, was 
evicted. Even this did not quell the litde bird’s 
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persistence, she built a third time, and as there 
was still no sign of the swallows, she was not 
only allowed to remain, but help was extended 
in the rearrangement of the material It was 
better to have some bird than none in the nest, 
but complicntions arose On Apnl 29 the be- 
lated swallows arnved, and gave every sign 
of mental disturbance when they visited the 
old home and found it occupied, for the wren 
had now finished her nest and laid several 
«88* “ compromise the cottager, by way 

of suggestion, made up some mud pies in the 
other corner of the loose box, but the swallows 
would have none of it, and after a week, of 
petulant anger they themselves threw some oE 
the wren's eggs on the floor and drove out the 
mother. 

This left the landlord, as the cottager calls 
herself, no alternative She climbed the steps, 
went through the spring cleaning once more 
(in spite of pity for the wren) and by way of 
making a proper job of it, took up some soft 
mud and repaired the side of the nest “ to 
save time ” The swallows came to watch her, 
and even perched near by during the repara- 
tions As soon as ever they were finished, the 
hen took possession and laid a full clutch of 
eggs The time thus saved in nest-building 
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(and in a dry spring it may be quite a long 
process) enabled the pair to equal their pre- 
\-ious performance. Three broods have so far 
been raised in the quickest possible succession. 
A fourth clutch of five eggs was completed on 
or about September 4. Presumably these will 
be hatched and four families of young safely 
launched in spite of the abnormally late arrival. 
The fourth clutch was completed as near as 
may be in three months, for the pair did not 
go into residence till ^^ay 6. Veiy- careful note 
has been taken of the dates and other facts, 
and will be taken till the summer stoiy is com- 
pleted and the score or so of swallows born in 
the old nest take their mysterious way over the 
Chaimel and along the coast of Portugal to 
some winter home far south in the West of 
Africa. 

Is it at ail probable that this fourth brood, 
should it be safely hatched, will be strong 
enough to fly the 3,000 miles before the end 
of autumn? Swallows, I think, grow their 
feathers more quickly than most birds, perhaps 
than any bird. Above any animal, perhaps, 
of any kingdom, the tribe is quick and vivid: 
is of the air airy. In the tissue of their bones 
are sacs for holding the air to which they 
belong, for buoying them in its friendly sub- 
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Stance, for keeping them definitely, and m 
some more mystic way than we know, “in 
touch ” with the movements of the moisture, 
the temperature, and the pressures of the air 
Maybe, also, some directional instinct is liter- 
ally “ felt m the bones ” In movement and m 
so-called mind the swallows are quick and 
vivid, but the full power of the race can hardly 
come into possession of these young, soon to 
be born, until October is in mid<ourse Well, 
It is a lovely month, and those who have 
watched this philo-progenittve pur through a 
summer that does not deserve the name will 
nurse a special hope that October may make 
good on the birds’ behalf the worst defects of 
July 



BIRDS WHICH ANNOY ME 

Bv Bassett Digby 

B irds have always enjoyed what is 
known in tlie trade as a good press. 
Curiously few animadversions against 
any of them appear even in journals which 
permit, nay, even encourage, the contributor 
to make die most bitter aspersions on enemies 
of man in the animal, reptile, batrachian, 
piscine, and conchological world. 

What manner of insensidve scattenvits are 
those people who extol the song of the black- 
bird, for instance.^ Surely rank sentimentalists. 

I am now trying to write a book in an orchard 
infested by a blackbird. He begins his mad- 
deningly shrill song at the very first phase of 
dawn (waking me up then for half an hour) 
and gives seven or eight long recitals a day. A 
thrush is not nearly so bad. He just says:' 
“ Toodle-too, toodle-too, toodle-too ! ” or “ E 
acute, E acute, E acute ” about a dozen times 
with the perfunctoriness of a town crier in a 
hurt)' to get round with the message and be 

164 
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tfone With it. Tlicn lie keeps quiet The 
bhickbird, on the other band, is in no hurry 
No t«o bits of his song are alike He sings 
a tsvi$ty<orkscrewy jussage, up and down, 
cadcnccd like Chinese dniect, for from five 
to fifteen seconds, and waits attentively to hc.nr 
a distant rival’s rcpl) Then, with unflumed 
equanimity, he replies It is like listening to 
a man having a long, pause-strewn dialogue 
at a telephone or a long, cilm, but searching 
cximiaitjon of a h jtness bj .i K C m a heavy 
commercial case — if they whistled in a highly 
intncaic manner The brute hasn’t a pen- 
n’orth of music m his soul It may well be 
that blackbirds are, in very sooth, reincarnated 
laidcrs of the Rar 

Again, concentrating on imaginative work 
with starlings about one is very bad for the 
temper The starling is a low comedian 
vocally He docs ctiraordinary things vvjtli 
that voice of his. He makes flapping noises, 
like rapidly releasing the bent-up corners of a 
packet of envelopes He hiccups He gets 
you listening to a plaintive, long, rambling, 
low-pitched whistle, very pathetic stuff — then 
gives a brace of loud hiccups and proceeds 
with a realistic imitation of fast typewriting 
He clucks and scolds, says “ Yow ! " and chases 
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the cat round the orchard, cursing her volubly 
for so obviously hanging about under the nest 
where the fledglings arc apt to fall. 

Cuckoos, too. are accursed fowl if they dwell 
within a few hundred yards of you. They are 
even more infuriating than blackbirds, because 
of the monotony of their silly call. I once 
lived in a cottage beset by cuckoos, which 
sometimes sat on branches quite close by and 
cuckooed sixty or eighty times right off tlic 
bat, unless discouraged with a clod of turf. 
The record-breaker managed a run of one 
hundred and thirty-one “ cuck-oos ” ()ust after 
four in the morning). 

Rooks and crows, too, arc addicted to mak- 
ing loud and idiotic noises very early in the 
morning within a short distance of one’s rural 
bedroom. It can’t be called song. It is just a 
raucous way of snatching an hour or tsvo of 
the night’s rest of human beings in the vicinity. 

The nois)' outbreaks of ducks are infrequent 
and last only a few seconds, but they arc a 
great nuisance, for the temptation to put down 
one s pen and go off to see what is happening 
on the river is strong. Like the denizens of 
Mediterranean alleys, ducks are prone to 
sudden exciting rows and riots, alarums and 
excursions. Things happen to their young — 
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rats go for them and pike get them by the leg 
Domesticated fowl m general, and cocks in 
particular, are the worst abomination and the 
most diabolical I am always buoyed up by 
the realization that 1 am a noble soul who can, 
but will not, buy a quiet and effective airgun 
any fine day and kill the starlings, the black- 
birds, and the cuckoos which bother me But 
raiding neighbours’ fowl runs is too much for 
me. The brutes have to be endured, be the 
agony what it may 



HUNCHBACKED FLEAS 

A-rurnymcnis 

E lectricity seems without question 

to be a vert' powerful thing, and its volts 
are particularly strong when tliey co- 
operate and all work together. One hundred 
thousand of them, acting in unison, under 
skilled human direction, have just achieved 
another of those marked successes rvith which 
the name of electricity has come to be associ- 
ated. They have in short produced, if not 
quite a new tvpc of flea, at any rate a startling 
modification of the ordinary' pattern. The 
electricity at Syracuse University has proved 
that, if enough trouble is taken and a suffi- 
ciently powerful X-ray machine is used, fleas 
with humped backs can be produced. “The 
backs of the creatures,” savs science, in 
quiet and bloodless but deeplv satisfied tones, 
“ become extremely convex.” Scientists often 
find it very trying to be modest because the 
world is puzzled and unappreciative and 
wants to know what good the new results 
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arc going to do But there is no such 
difficulty here, where the benefits leap to 
the eye at once and arc plain to all intelli- 
gences 

Although we live in .1 humane age, when 
animals in particular get ready sympathy for 
their troubles, yet there are limits, and, though 
It is of course a misfortune to be extremely 
convex, the misfortunes of fleas spell the com- 
fort of men Humpback fleas cannot jump 
and leap and play hide and seek, and, being 
less active, may reasonably Iw expected to svant 
less food It IS quite true, of course, as the 
pessimists will hasten to point out, that physical 
deformities tend to sour the temper and induce 
misanthropy, so that, though the new kind of 
fle.1 may be less cflficicnt, there will be an 
added malignancy in what is still achieved 
But the irritation these small creatures cause 
mankind and its canine friends comes much 
less from anything that even the blackest- 
hearted of them knows how to bring off than 
from the sense of frustration and defeat which 
human clumsiness in reprisal produces They 
may be evilly disposed as well as just egoistic 
or unseasonably playful, and we shall not mind 
provided they arc also slow and incompetent 
and easily settled It should also be added, if 
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there is any question of the gratitude due to 
Syracuse, New York, that the X-rays render 
the fleas sterile and that drastic depopulation 
is only a question of time and of the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power, principally by 
deepening the St. Lawrence waterway and 
harnessing the power of tlie Great Lakes. The 
day is probably not far distant when the 
present level of skill shown by performing fleas 
will look to our descendants but die very 
crudest of crude beginnings. The repertoire 
of tricks has been limited by anatomical con- 
siderations whicii can now be treated as in no 
way insuperable, and to the drawing of car- 
riages and posturing in tableaux can be added 
other acts, involving balancing and the simpler 
sort of acrobatic formations, for which a 
different shape will be invaluable. Provided 
the flea is caught young enough by the X-ray 
and electrical treatments, there is probably no 
limit to die changes in the direction of greater 
utility and greater arsdictic appeal that we may 
hope to sec. 

Nor will it end with fleas. Scientists may 
begin widi small diings but they have larger 
game in view', and rare is the human being 
W'ho could not do with a little modification. 
Already there is eagerness, if the reports from 
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New York mean anything, which say that 
“ elephant telephoning ” has become the rage 
Elephant telephony can be played with human 
noses and an automatic telephone Following 
the rumour that a resourceful man, who had 
been bound by burglars, had succeeded in 
dialling for the police with his nose, there has 
been eagerness among New Yorkers to acquire 
this useful accomplishment and to be better 
equipped for emergencies At once a new 
standard of merit m adjudging noses has come 
into existence, and the long bird-like beak 
which has hitherto suggested a prying nature 
has acquired a new value No doubt the art 
can be learnt with almost any kind of nose, 
given patience, and it will repay busy people 
whose hands are already busy on the type- 
writer It IS the sort of accomplishment, 
pleasant in normal times and invaluable in 
crises, for which the Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
orgamzjtions might fittingly award a badge 
The danger to^lay is that we shall leave off 
trying, and wait for science either to abolish 
the necessity for dialling at all or to treat us 
young with a view to giving us a face of more 
practical value and a nose “ as sharp as a pen ” 
The fleas keep fit because they do not know 
what else men of saence may have up their 
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sleeves, but men, who can read what is going 
on in the world, are only too easily tempted 
to sit back indolently and wait for science to 
make tlicm anew. 



CHARACTER OF THE DRAGON 

By Rose Macaulay 

1 NEED scarcdy point out that anything 
like an adequate examination of the char- 
acter of this highly temperamental creature 
would take far more than a short paper, m 
fact, a whole library As time does not at the 
moment permit that I should write a whole 
library (though if spared, I hope to do so here- 
after), I cannot here do more than touch very 
slightly on draconian dispositions I shall 
therefore concentrate on tlie dragon's better 
nature, omitting those unfavourable anecdotes 
and comments which have been, down the 
ages, so freely made on him, and which 
are, to all who love dragons, painful read- 
ing 

For it IS idle to pretend that dragons have 
been popular animals Too often they have 
been regarded merely as objects for hostile 
assault, as, m fact, big game. No doubt there 
have been reasons for this, still, to read what 
has been said of dragons by Jewish, pagan, 
>7S 
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and Christian writers, by the priggish Physio- 
logus, the plagiaristic mediaeval Besdarists, and 
pracdcally all poets (look, for instance, at the 
part he plays in “ Beowulf,” and in the 
“ Faerie Queene ”) makes one feel, with the 
kindly Edward Topsel, that the dragon has 
been under-appreciated. Probably his personal 
appearance has done him no good. No 
creature could be as bad as the dragon looks. 
He is too often disliked on sight; as he was by 
the earl Guy of Warwick, who inter\’ened, 
without inquir)' as to the rights of the matter, 
in a duel between a dragon and a lion, and 
slew the dragon; which worked out none too 
well for the earl, for the grateful lion attached 
himself to his preserver for life, and must have 
been a considerable embarrassment. Had Guy 
instead slain the lion, the dragon might have 
proved as faithful a nuisance, for dragons have, 
as Topsel points out, very faithful natures, and, 
when the relationship between them and 
humanity has been other than that of slayer 
and slain (whichever way round), they have 
proved loyal friends. 

The dragon’s fidelity as guardian has always 
been recognized, and he has ever been ap- 
pointed to watch over objects of value, such as 
treasure, golden fleeces, golden apples, virgins, 
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and the like (He has been peculiarly suited 
to these custodies, since he has an immense 
respect for virgins, and does not, so Aristotle 
informs us, eat apples, finding they disagree 
with him ) This faithful guardianthip is the 
more creditable because the dragon apparently 
dislikes his task In a Roman fable (Englished 
by Sir Roger L’Estrange) he mentions to a fox 
that he hates guarding treasure underground 
“ ’Tis a Misery,” he says, “ that I am doom’d 
to, and there’s no avoiding it” So faithful is 
he that Pallas Athene often chose him as com- 
panion Cur Diva comes hoc animal? a poet 
not unnaturally inquires, and makes answer 
Custodia rcrum hutc data est, and particularly 
that of unmarried females (If I cannot put a 
name to this poet, it is the fault of my own 
handwriung, which has been transcribing, 
through a long life, such dragon lore as 1 
came on, but which cannot, unfortunately, 
always be read ) 

But apart from his duties as custodian, the 
dragon has continually proved his love and 
piety, when he has turned his (it must be id- 
mitted) somewhat capricious fancy towards 
some human being, ^lanus lias a pretty tale 
of a Thessalian dragon, who took a hking to 
a young neat-herd in O&sa, and used to visit 
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him, licking his hands and face, and bringing 
him the spoils of the cliascc Pliny quotes 
Democritus on the ease of young Thoas in 
Arcadia, who kept a little dragon whelp as a 
child, but, as it grew larger, his friends, becom- 
ing alarmed, took it away into the mountains 
and left it there. Years later, Thoas, now 
become a man, was set on by thieves in these 
same mountains, and cried for help, and his 
one-time jxit, knowing the young master’s 
voice, hurried to his assistance and slew his 
foes. There arc other similar stories of rescue 
by dragon, which show titat one might have 
worse pets. The Emperor Tiberius kept one, 
which was very useful in chastising his enemies 
and the sers’ants. They have also frequently 
been used for traction. The goddess Ceres, 
for instance, had (for all I know, still has) a 
ver}' fine pair of winged ones, who drew die 
chariot in which she skimmed the ocean, 
flew to heaven, etc., and which she lent to 


Triptolemus for his world wheat-distribution. 
Medea also had a dragon-car, in which she 
was used to make her get-aways after her 
achieved and attempted murders. 

That the dragon is a tameable creature we 
have much evidence. Alexander and his army 
obsers-ed one in a cave, being fed by women 
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and children, though it apparently disliked the 
army, for " the lighting of its eyes and us ter- 
rible hissing made a strong impression on the 
Macedonians,” says i^ianus But children 
used to ride on the smaller Macedonian 
dragons, and take them to bed like Teddy- 
bears And there was (says Athanasius 
Kucher) a Lucerne man fell into a dragon’s 
lair and lived on the friendliest terms with the 
inhabitants for six months Even George 
Meredith believes, hopefully, that we can 
“make of him who was all maw, such a ser- 
vant as none saw ” Wc should believe the 
best of him Bartholomew Anglicus and Top- 
sel both expl un how some of his more alarm- 
ing habits (such as chasing ships at sea, and 
leaping on to elephants and sucking their 
blood) arise mainly, like his innocent partiality 
for lettuce, from the fact that he is always too 
hot Though, as to the elephant, one must 
own that there is here no little mutual 
anupathy, as between the dragon and the 
panther, of whom Physiologus tells us that he 
IS “ a friend bounuful in kindness to all but 
the dragon,” which naturally the dragon 
resents 

Faithful custodian, loyal friend, loving pet, 
he is also a lover of chastity, almost, indeed, a 
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pnide. So particular i< lit nl>out vjrj^ins (says 
/rJianui) that he will rtfufc even his favourite 
foods from the hands of a lady svhom he per- 
ceives (and he always knows) to lx.* outside tJiis 
category. Hus was fount! a very useful “ .acid 
test (as our {Xihticians love to say). At times 
he .ihnost overtioes prudety, as in tlic c.ase of 
one mentioned by Mandcvilie, who refused the 
kiss of strange knights, even though this was 
the only tneihc>d of Ixint; turned back again 
into a l.xiy. And it was a dragon who prted 
Tclcphus from his mother Isefore the .affair 
had gone too far (thougii, as to that, quite far 
enough). Again and .ag.ain he has stood up 
for propriety, and h.as, indeed, become an 
emblem of this quality, so that ladies are some- 
times called, like Th.ackcray's Lady Thrum, 
a dragon of virtue and propriety.” So nice 
arc some dnagons that they will not be observed 
eating, .and w.atchcrs have before now been 
^itten with madness for peering at them. 

an ilicse delicate prudes indeed be of the 
same species as Beowulf’s Grcndcl, and Spen- 
ser s loathly worm.' Dragons arc, indeed, as 
various in temper as humanity. 

And this must suffice of tlie dragon for die 
moment, but for a note on Ho«/ to capture 
ragoris (if so desired): Incant soothing verses 
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to them, and hang bnghtly coloured cloths 
before their eyes, which lulls them to sleep 
Then bndle them When safely caged, give 
them eggs, which they mil breal^ with their 
tails and eat 



CLUMPS 

B} S.T iNiiiuncc Shdd-m Amos, K.B.E. 

A S this monograph relates to a new and 
abstauc branch of the higher dialectics, 
I oiiglit, I snpposc, to have submitted 
it to the editor of Mirui. But as it is obviously 
desirable that my speculations should reach as 
many as possible of the wide public which 
plays Clumps, I \cnturcd to tax the hospitality 
T/*c London ^fcfcurw 
As far as I can discover, there is practically 
no Clumps literature. Whole libraries have 
wen wrinen on ciiess and on bridge, but I 
ec certain though this I confess I have not 
scribed that the catalogue of the British 
« contains no separate title for 
umps. This, considering the many recon- 
ite problems in logic and metaphysics pre- 
sented by the game, is certainly curious. The 
explanation is perhaps to be found in the cir- 
cumstance that the larger possibilities of the 
o e sport are seldom explored save by small 
groups of specialists, who, having constructed, 

iSo 
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after years of experience and study, tlic neces- 
sary philosophic scaffolding, keep their mys- 
teries, as did the pnests of ancient Egypt, to 
themselves The time his come, however, in 
the opinion of the present wntcr, to break 
down these esoteric barriers, and to insoke the 
assisLince of the educated public in laying 
down the general principles, at any rate, which 
underlie the most arduous of our parlour 
games 

Everyone knows how to play Clumps One 
person goes our, and thinks of something — 
the Panama Canal, or Uncle James’s pocket- 
handkerchief When he comes back, the 
general company ask him whether it's animal, 
vegetable or mineral If tliere are enough 
people, you can play sides and see who gets 
the answer quickest On the other hand, the 
game can be perfectly well played with only 
two persons, the Proponent and the Rogitor, 
and this is perhaps the best number for the 
practice of the higher flights When mind is 
pitted against mind in tense combat, it is irri- 
tating for the Rogator, hot on the trail of the 
elusive product of bis adversary’s agile fancy, 
to be interrupted by the inept babblings of an 
inexperienced colleague For it is only m the 
nursery that the Invenienda (a technical term) 
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are confined to such simple objects as the 
Kohinoor, Signor Mussolini’s right hand little 
finger-nail, or the toothbrush of the oldest 
French naval officer on the active list whose 
name begins with an F. When Clumps is (or 
are) played by practised adults, e.g. at the Uni- 
versities, at the Athenarum Club, or at meet- 
ings of the Royal Societ)’, the permitted range 
of Exquirenda (another technical term) extends 
to all definable objects of thought, real or 
imaginaiy : Etliel Newcome’s youngest grand- 
child, the Snark’s birthday, the odds at eight 
in the morning of June i8th, 1815, that Napo- 
leon would win the battle of Waterloo, the 
smallest number which can be represented in 
two ways as the sum of seven cubes, or the 
ultimate fate of the Albert Memorial. Now 


it is obvious that you can’t deal with this sort 
of thing by ‘ animal, vegetable, or mineral.” 
Perhaps the first question, or pair of alterna- 
tive questions, to put is “ Real.? ” or “ Imagin- 
Here, as elsewhere, the answer may 
be I don t know. ’ The Proponent is not 
obliged to know ever)'thing about his subject, 
provided he knows enough for it to be guessed. 
He is not obliged to know whether the shirt 
uorn by the Black Prince at the battle of 
Crecj is a real or an imaginaiy object; or 
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whether the least pnme number containing all 
the nine digits is a figment of his fancy But 
here a difficulty arises What do sve mean by 
“imaginary”^ The Snarks birthday, Prince 
Bulbo’s other clothes, Man Friday’s footprint, 
are easy eases But what about the Channel 
TunneP For all uc know, there may be one 
some day Is the possible tunnel to be re- 
garded as a definitely imaginary entity, or 
ought we to say that we don’t know^ I ven- 
ture to think that here is a ease for a conven- 
tion, and that the rule should be that where 
the invemendum is a present or past possi- 
bility, as to which vve don’t know whether or 
no It exists or has existed, the answer to the 
question “ Real ^ ” should be “ I don’t know,” 
while if It 1$ a future possibility the answers 
should be “Reap No,” ” Imaginary^ Yes” 
In other words where the uncertainty as to the 
existence of the thing to be guessed arises 
entirely from our ignorance of the future, the 
tnvemendum should be treated as imaginary 
“ Sea serpent ” is a ease for a nescient answer* 
It will commonly be agreed that we don’t 
know whether the past, present, or future of 
the existent w’orld contains this phenomenon 
If we adopt the convention that ignorance 
confined to the future requires an affirmative 
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answer to the question “ imaginar)’,” Rogator, 
on receiving this reply, will be well advised to 
administer the alternatives “ future possi- 
bilit}'? ” or “ purely imaginar)'? ” 

Considerable difficulties arise in the handl- 
ing of the very necessary’ alternative “ abstract 
or concrete.” If you want to have any chance 
of tracking down such entities as “ tire 
Limerick,” “ the quality of mercy,” or “ Rela- 
tivit)’,” you must obviously get away from the 
world of tangible things as soon as possible. 
But what exactly do you mean by “ abstract ” ? 
What about “ all the houses in London num- 
bered 15,” “ the next Parliament,” “ the tem- 
perature at the centre of Sirius,” “ the letter 
X”? We obviously want to keep as near as 
possible to the metaphysics of the plain man, 
and to make, if we can, the same distinctions 
as he would make. But the most rugged sim- 
plicity of mind risks its virgin bloom in the 
atmosphere of the “ Clumps ” room, and most 
clubs have found it necessary to adopt a definite 
convention as to the meaning of “ abstract.” 
The philosophy of uncontaminated common 
sense is something of this kind : Every entity 
which is a Thing ” is concrete. Every entity 
which is not a “Thing” is abstract. Things 
comprise, in the first place, all individual 
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nwtenal objects, ammitc and inanimate, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral Parts of 
things, such as arms and legs, are themselves 
things, provided they arc material parts An 
attribute of a thing, such as its size or its 
weight, IS not a thing A group of things is 
a thing, if the parts or members are sufficiently 
closely connected, otherwise not A single copy 
of the Times is a thing, but not a number of 
the Times, or a file of the Tmes The Rifle 
Brigade or the British nation arc not things 
I don’t for a moment attempt to defend 
these assertions, our untutored friend would 
probably collapse in cross-examination What 
would he say, for example, if asked whether 
the mind of Napoleon was a thing^ He would 
probably reply that it w-as a mental thing 
“ Come, come,” we should protest, ” you have 
told us that whatever 1$ not a thing is an 
abstraction, for the purpose of ansvvenng the 
question ‘abstract or concrete^ ’, subdivisions 
of things, as into material or mental, are irrele- 
vant ” ‘‘Was Napoleon’s mind an abstrac- 
tion?” He will doubtless throw himself on 
our mercy, and tell us to have it as we please, 
as long as we let him know the rule Prob- 
ably the best convention, for English clubs at 
any rate, is that which confines “things” to 
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individual material things, and treats all other 
entities as abstractions. Things, by the way, 
may of course be imaginar)’ — ^John Silvers 
wooden leg is a thing, all right, for the dis- 
tinction between reality and fancy is irrelevant 
to that between concrete and abstract. The 
practised Rogator will not find very great diffi- 
culty in following up the concrete line. Does 
it exist? Yes. Mineral? Yes. A natural 
object? Yes. Living? No. In any particu- 
lar countT)’? Yes. In Greece? No. In Italy? 
Yes. A mountain? No. A river? Yes. The 
Tiber? No. The Rubicon? Yes. Is tliat all? 
No. The Rubicon at the moment that Julius 
Cssar crossed it? Yes. General applause. 
This of course is smart work, but nothing ex- 
ceptional; and Rogator was helped rather than 
hindered, by the erroneous reply that the ens, 
quiddity, or exquirendum still exists. But the 
world of the abstract is much more difficult to 
tackle, particularly when we give it the very 
wide range conceded by the English conven- 
tion. And here perhaps I ought to mention a 
convention of fundamental importance, equally 
applicable to the concrete and to the abstract, 
and I believe, imiversally accepted, at any rate 
in Europe, namely, that the invetiietidttm must 
be the something; it cannot be a something. 
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“A pang of remorse,” “a button,” “a num- 
ber ” are illegitimate The actual form of the 
definition does not matter ” The bark of a 
dog,” “ the twinkle of a star ” are disallowed, 
but ” groans of despair ” and ” pills ” are ad- 
missible, since they mean classes — the class of 
all pills, the class of all groans of despair A 
difficult problem is raised by the logically im- 
possible " The class of all numbers which 
are both odd and even ” Is this admissible^ 
I believe that experts hold that it is, a class 
which can have no member is the ‘‘ null-class,” 
familiar to logicians, and, m competent hands, 
perfectly guessable A more difficult case is 
” the class of all classes ”, but here I am getting 
out of my depth The class of all classes con- 
tains Itself, a circumstance said to be repug- 
nant to philosophers If the case should arise 
in practice, it should if possible be earned to 
the Lords, where we now fortunately have 
three Scottish judges 

It IS tempting to suggest that the rules of 
the amateur game should prohibit all 
“classes.” But this would have consequences 
surpnsing to the plainest of men, and the 
prettiest of misses It would, for instance, ex- 
clude “ number one,” which, as we know, on 
the most exalted authority, is “ a class of 
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similar classes ” : it would exclude such 
familiar topics of meditation as “Cimbridge 
Blues,” “ the pangs of despised love,” 
“ pickled peaches,” and ” the conic sections.” 
In fact it would reduce the whole tiling to a 
puerile level. Besides, there is another great 
difficulty alxjut any such rule: who knows 
what is meant by a cla.ss.' Classes border, on 
two other types of entity, from both of which 
it is difficult, at any rate for the present writer, 
to distinguish them — ^groups or collections, 
and a certain kind of general ideas. Consider 
“ die Black Watch,” ” Tea,” ” the right-angled 
triangle,” “ Ncttlefold’s screws,” “ Father’s 
boots, ” die people in diis room,” “ the letters 
of the alphabet.” If attention is directed to 
the component members of the collection, and 
particularly if they arc regarded as easily count- 
able, the class slides over into the group, as in 
die cases of the last dirce examples. It would 
be quaint to speak of Fadier’s boots as a class. 
If, on the odier hand, aitcndon and emphasis 
point to die opposite pole, to the governing 
ideas, and die component individuals are in 
the background, the class vanishes into the 
defining idea. “ Tea,” “ revenge,” “ identity ” 

may be classes, but diey certainly don’t sound 
like it. 
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It is often desirable to pursue two lines of 
inquiry alternatively, one aiming at the direct 
determination of the nature of “ It,” the other 
a flank attack, seeking as it were for the home 
in which “ It ” lives, the pit from which it is 
dug To learn that the quarry is a something 
m or connected with a story will carry us a 
long W’ay towards discovering the grandmother 
of Robert Bruce’s spider, or the Little Round 
Button on Top, or the slipper which Cm- 
dercUa didn’t lose. To know that “It” is 
defined by its place m a senes will be a sub- 
stantial help m tracking the last letter in the 
Bible, the first bullet fired m the Peninsular 
War, or the largest strawberry ever made into 
jam 

But some of our finest and most successful 
players regard die difficulties of the systematic 
interrogatory as so great, that they place almost 
their whole reliance upon psycho-analysis 1 
can best illustrate this method by giving a few 
of the final moves from a very bnlliant bit of 
play of which I was the fortunate spectator 
only a few weeks ago The protagonists were 
an eminent member of the Chancery Bar 
(Rogator) and, playing Proponent, a scholar, 
whose voluminous contributions to learning 
have been chiefly concerned with comparative 
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mythology. When I took my sent nt the ring- 
side it had already been ascertained that “ It ” 
was a generic idea, but not a class, that it was 
perpetually recurrent, and that it was con- 
nected with a mythological place. Q. Val- 
halla.' A. No. Q. The Lost Atlantis? A. 
Certainly not. Q. Hades? A. Yes. Q. Asso- 
ciated with the inhabitants? A. Yes. Q. 
Their favourite diversion? A. Oh no. Q. 
Their principal occup.alion? A. Alas! Yes. 
Q. Playing Clumps? .... The reply was 
drowned in a burst of cheers. 



EARLY POETRY FOR CHILDREN 

Anonymous 

I T IS not until the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century that we find writers 
definitely turning their attention to books 
for children Before that time there were 
lesson-books (including the quaint and cunous 
horn-books), some copies of which arc still 
exLint, and books on manners and behaviour 
We may also take it that children who w'ere 
eager and anxious to read, read, as they still 
do, all the books on which they could lay their 
hands Indeed, as early as 1557 we find .1 
writer uttering a solemn warning against this 
danger “Keep them,” he says, “from read- 
ing of feigned fables, vain fantasies and w'an- 
ton stories and songs of love, which bnng 
much mischief to youth ” 

The first printed books were m any case 
rare and precious, available only to the monk, 
the scholar, the cultured nch Later on they 
were published under patronage and reached 
a restricted public only, but presently, as print- 
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ing .ind publishing luxame ciisier, %’olumcs 
definitely intended for children began to 
appear, though for a long time they were of 
a curiously uniform type. It would seem as 
if the child were given but little consideration 
or study on the psychological side. Indeed, 
quite apart from this matter of writing for 
children, very little was written about them. 
References to the young arc not frequent in 
early writings, and with a few notable and 
interesting exceptions we find that such refer- 
ences treat of the child in a very general and 
rather conventional way. It cries, is an un- 
willing scholar, is the hope of its father, or, 
alas! very' frequently dies young and is suit- 
ably lamented. Of its special and individual 
characteristics there is but scant mention. 
Children in those days were accounted mature 
much earlier than now; but, although when 
quite young they were doubtlessly interesting 
to their fathers and mothers, they seem gener- 
ally to have been regarded rather as potential 
adults than as definite entities. Their very 
clothes were but miniature replicas of those 
ssorn by their elders. One feels, indeed, that 
t e manner in which they are depicted on the 
old tombs is entirely expressive of the attitude 
in those days towards children up to the age 
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of twehe or thereabouts They arc differenti- 
ated Only according to size and sex — so many 
girls, so many boys Otherwise they are 
exactly alike And even when writers did 
begin to consider children they looked upon 
the child mind as so much ductile and passive 
material waiting to receive the impression set 
upon It by the omniscient adult The point of 
view of the child itself, its special predilecuons 
and peculiarities, hardly came into the question 
at all. 

Lullabies and nursery rhymes existed earlier 
and have a history of their own Many of the 
latter were never intended for children, being 
popular Jingles often handed down by oral 
tradition and frequently ire.-it]ng of topical sub- 
jects, such as uprisings and rebellions and the 
fortunate or unfortunate enterprises of kings 
and statesmen One im.igmes that those which 
survived did so on account of some specially 
taking excellence of phrase or rhythm — some 
quaintness of verbal presentation 

Kings her fingers and bells on her toes, 

She shall Invc music wherever she goes 

Th It is the sort of couplet w’hich by reason of 
its melodious quabty may well outlast more 
sophisticated felicities In some instances these 
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rhymes have so litllc lo recommend them that 
it is hard to detect any godd reason for their 
survival. Rut the verses in the first volumes 
published for the use of children arc not at all 
in the nursery rhyme manner. They arc 
almost invariably didactic, exhortatory, even 
minatory; and this attitude on the part of their 
writers continued well into the nineteenth 
centurs'. Runyan, in Iris Bool^ for Boys arid 
Girls, published in i6S6 and later reprinted 
under the title Diritie Emblems^ has the fol- 
lowing lines in his preface: 


1 tlo'l to silow (hem how eaeli finijtc-fanitle 
On which they Uotinjj arc, their souls entangle. 
.\s with a wch, ;i tr.ap, a gin, a snare, 

.•\nd will destroy them, have they not a care. 


The book itself contains a curious series of 
poems dealing mainly widr the habits of 
animals, most of diem followed by a “ com- 
parison or moral application. One of the 
shorter poems runs as follows : 

* The Frog. 

The Frog by Nature is both damp and cold, 
Her mouth is large, her belly much will hold. 
She sits somewhat ascending, loves lo be 
Croaking in Gardens, tlio’ unple.asantly. 
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Comparison 

The Hjpocrife is like unto this Froj^ 

As like as is the Puppy to the Dog- 
He IS of Nature cold, his Mouth is wide 
To prate, and at true Goodness to deride 
He mounts his Head, is if he was above 
The World, uhen yet ’tis that which has his 
love 

Yet the poems contain some attractive lines 
Thus, of the snail. 

She poes but sofil> but she goeth sure, 

and of a butterfly, 

MI her all is hphter itian a feather 

Some of them have more than a touch of 
humour The “Fatted Swine,” for example, 
IS thus apostrophized in another poem; 

But Hopp, why look'st so bip* Why dost so 
flounce, 

So snort and limp away, dost now renounce 
Subjection to thy Lord, 'ciuse be hath fetl thee’ 
Thou art but yet a Hr^'p, of such he bred thee 
Li> by ihy snortmp, do not look so bip. 

What was thy Prcilccessor but a Pip 

In another line the creature is delightfully 
addressed as a “gruntlmg” The “Mediti- 
tion upon an Egg” begins with the following 
couplet : 
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Tlic iv^u's no rliirU hy from the Hen 

N'or Mnn a Cliristinn tilJ Iv's horn attain. 

Possibly the children for whom these verses 
were written took them more lightly than the 
author intended, as is the happy habit of thdr 
kind. Another early lx)ok. The Child’s \Vec}(s 
Worh^, by one Ronkslcy (jmblishcd in 1712), 
is an attractive little volume. The first 
“ Week ” consists of short poems in words 
of one syllable. Friday's “ Forenoon Lc.sson ’ 
begins thus: 

'file Horse does I’r.aiice 
(Nay. some can Dance). 

Leap, jump, T.-ice, Trot anti Run. 

He Kicks anti Rears, 

The Earth he tears. 

He fears not Swort! or Gun. 

The “Father’s Blessing,” of about the same 
period, has the following neat little couplet in 
the preface: 

T hose little children that are wise 
Do fear the I.ortl and toll no lies. 

The book itself begins widi verj’ solemn 
rhymed e.vltortations on the subject of prayer, 
followed, as a concession to youthful frivolity, 
by two pages of extremely artless riddles in 
rhyme. 
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1} UInt cnit joii thit iIk amk .mil ilit 
(JOOil wife 

C.^n't mnkr a meil without-' 

\ It IS n knife 

Most children h.ivc such a p,ission for riddles 
of any description that it is not surprising to 
find these two pages of this little book bc.inng 
considerably more signs of wc.ir thin tlie 
c.irlier .ind more serious part of the soliime 
In 1715 we get Dr Watts's book of Dmne 
and Moral Songs, vvnticn with .in intense 
fervour of conviction which at times flames 
into .1 reilly moving licauiy “I sing the 
almighty power of God " is 1 lovely thing, but 
there are in the collection miny other hymns 
so fiercely mimtory ihit they must surely h.ivc 
made a fearful impression upon some of the 
poor mites for whom they were intended 

’Tiv (hnf>-er«nis to provoke a Got! ' 

His power imJ vtojjeiocc none cm Icii 

One slroke of his iimi):iil> nxl 

SInll senti ^oiin^ sinmrs quick to hell 

Possibly children were formerly less sensitive 
and impressionable than they arc to-day One 
hopes so, since for over a century this kind of 
literature was continually being thrust upon 
them There is a cunous snobbishness lh.1t 
manifests itself in his work at times. 
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this last couplet obviously referring to the Rje 
House plot 

A tiny, delightful little book on the art of 
writing, published “by the King’s authority ’’ 
in 17^8, IS prefaced with the following exhorta- 
tion to the young penwoman, in a form which 
pays tribute to the influence of Pope 

Ve sprintjinfj Pair, whom penile MintH incline 
To all tint's curious, innocent anti fine. 

With Admirniion in )Our Works .are read 
The various textures of the tuininp Thread 
Then let the Pinpcrs, whose unrivall’d Skill 
Pxalts the ktfJlc, prate the noble Qoill 
\n artless Scraw 1 the blushinp Scrihlcr shames , 
Ml should he fair that beauteous Woman 
frames 

Strive to excel , with I'asc the Prv will move, 
Vnd prett) Lines ad<> charm to infant Love 

The copy from which this is Laken is amus- 
ingly defaced with chddish drawings scnbbled 
m pencil on every available blank page. The 
faces .arc exactly like the faces drawn by small 
children to-day; the costumes are the costumes 
of the penoil There is one delicious creature 
with hoops, a bodice with enss-cross lacing 
(which must have been very attractive to do), 
enormous ruffs on her sleeves and the most 
astonished eyebrows Her name — Miss Trol- 
lop — IS written beside her m faded ink. The 
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blushing scribler seems to have been incor- 
rigible after all ! 

Another small book, published in 1771, con- 
tains a series of rhymes dealing with games: 
again with the inevitable moral tag attached. 
Thus, after a verse on marbles, we get: 

Time rolls like a marble 
-And cures every State, 

T hen husband each moment 
Before 'tis too late. 

It would seem as though writers, even when 
they felt a certain sympathy with childish pre- 
occupations, were quite unable to dissociate the 
function of entertainment from those proper to 
the school-teacher and the preacher. 

Ann and Jane Taylor, whose books of verse 
appeared at the veiy' beginning of die nine- 
teenth centur)-, have recently suffered a very' 
dciermined resuscitation. Some of their poems 
are charming, though they, too, are firmly set 
on the improvement of the young: but if one 
reads their entire output one is forced to the 
conclusion that their gift was a very limited 
really attractive poems are rare, 
e Cow (Thank you, pretty cow'. . .) is 
a p easant litde poem and has found a well- 
esene place in many modern anthologies; 
ut most of the other poems now make an 
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appeal more by reason of the light they throw 
on the manners and mentality of the times in 
which they were written than by their poetic 
quality Latter-day children do not take very 
seriously the humiliations and retributions 
which befall these little Sophias and Anns and 
Matildas, but are intfincd to be amused at them, 
which surely was the last thing intended by the 
rather scIf<onsciousIy solemn young autliors 
One of the most attractive of the poems — 
the one beginning 

The (loir vmII lome »li(n he is uIIchI, 

Iht nt will wjilk »w I) — 

was not, by the way, written by cither Jane 
or Ann Taylor, but by Adelaide O'Keeffe, 
whose share in the making of the collection 
has been rather overlooked The little group 
had countless imitators, who, m common with 
most of their kind, did the thing considerably 
less well 

About this time the cheap little paper- 
covered chap-books were produced in large 
quantities Many of them contain narrative 
poems of the “ Cock Robtn ” order, others, 
very poor rhyming versions of popular tales 
— “ Tom Thumb,” “ Dick Whittington,” 
“Jack the Giant-Killer” and the like These 
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little books were not originally intended for 
children, but they were doubdess eagerly 
annexed and devoured by them. We get also 
more and more rhyming histories (one still 
comes across elderly people who remember 
their English dates that way), also rhyming 
grammars, music-books, arithmetics, and even 
astronomy books. 

■Another cluster glitters there. 

That, Emma, is the little bear. 

To-morrow night I have no doubt 
You’ll quickly find those clusters out, 

■And this you safely may expect 
If forms and names you recollect. 

A good deal has been made of Charles and 
Mary’ Lamb’s poems for children, but they 
have but litde of the true child-hke spirit; and 
even the familiar “ Parental Recollections,” 
one of the tenderest tributes to childhood ever 
penned, is not a poem for but about a child. 
Sara Coleridge also wrote a litde book of 
“ Pretty Lessons for young Children,” which 
contains one amusing poem called “ The Boy 
that won’t lie in his Crib,” of which one stanza 
runs: 

The Ox is well pleased with his stall. 

The Sheep in their fold are quite cheerful. 
The Calf doesn’t squabble and squall, 

He ne’er in his pen lets a tear fall. 
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Tlic bttcr !nlf ot the hook is taken up uith 
rh)mcd “Lessons in Latin ” A list of the 
lilies of poems nken from liooks for children 
published in the first hi!f of the nineteenth 
century gives some idea of the cxtraordinar)’ 
unsuitability of subjects clioscn for the young ; 
“ On the I3cath of a young Brother and Sister 
— Sonnet to Desjvur (licginning “ Grim ^^on• 
stcr of Tartarean birth — DrsPsiii ”)— Bsssios 
and Its Consequences — Ruin and Success — 
The Blessing of Health — On a little Girl mak- 
ing her Brother's Shroud — TJic Execution 
(emWlishcd with a vsooilcut of the scene)— 
Cannibals— Lose, Death and Reputation— 
The conquest of Prejudice— Moderation in 
Diet— Improper Words . *’ the list could 
be indermitely extended But it is interesting 
to sec bow the idea of “Improvement" still 
persists, allied with tliat noic of morbidity so 
characteristic also of the prose literature offered 
to children during that period 

But gradually tlicrc appeared among sensi- 
tive and thoughtful people a new attitude to- 
wards the child — a new perception of its needs 
— a new understanding of its mentality — a 
new desire to give full play to its individual 
characteristics and pcculianties — all this cul- 
minating in that active “cult of the child" 
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pursued to-day with an enthusiasm bordering 
on the feverish. This attitude may have been 
partly conditioned by, and has been inevitably 
reflected in, the books produced more latterly 
for the young. Wilham Roscoe, tlie historian, 
in 1807 set the fashion for those realistic fan- 
tasies of animal life which appeal so strongly 
to the nursery; Kate Greenaway, whose some- 
times quite delicious verse has been over- 
shadowed by her more conspicuous talent in 
another direction, brought gaiety and sim- 
plicity into fashion; Stevenson opened tlie 
gates of his bright garden and showed to a 
delighted world tlie shining joys and pre- 
occupations of a child’s mind; and Edward 
Lear and Lewis Carroll contributed their 
enchanting incongruities to the world’s store 
of happy nonsense. Much has been gained; 
morbidity has gone; sermonizing has gone; 
condescension has all but vanished. All this is 
to the good; and yet when we look about for 
suitable poetry for children we find that tlie 
choice is not so verj' great after all. 

Even in the nineteenth century “ Poetry 
Books were often dull and stereotyped affairs. 
Children read and recited without much 
enthusiasm such poems as “ We are Seven,” 
“The Psalm of Life,” “The Wreck of the 
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Hesperus ” (goodness kno^vs why this Jast 
should have Ixren considered so suitable') and 
“The Pet Lamb” There is no reason uhy 
some of these should not be included in an 
anthology for children, but compilers to^iy 
throw a much wider net, and it is encouraging 
to find that so many of the collections show 
an increasing avoidance of the sloppy-scnti- 
menial and the fecbly<ommonplacc Louey 
Chisholm's Golden Statreate (lately revised) 
is one of the best collections of this kind, and 
among the lesser ones a little volume called 
Modern Verse for Uttle Children, published 
l>y die Oxford University Press, is an excellent 
example of wise choice 
At the moment die output of verse for 
children is greater than ever, but though the 
attitude of mind of most writers has greatly 
improved, the actual performance is still often 
lamentably poor. The thing is so often done 
too carelessly, too casually, too easily Still, a 
handful of w’riters have made a name in work 
of this kind Walter de h Mare, who has 
written delicious child-verse, Humbert Wolfe, 
whose “Lilac” breathes the very freshness of 
spring, A A Miinc, who has set half the 
world smiling and the other half imitating, 
Rose Fyleman, whose poems have the kind of 
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simplicity which is not achieved witltout taking 
much thought; Eleanor Far jeon, of tlie quaint 
fancies and delicate rhythms; and, in America, 
Rachel Field, who paints as gaily with words 
as with her brush. Other writers have given 
us, one here, another there, charming verses. 
Wilfrid Thprley, Elizabeth Rendall, Patrick 
Chalmers have all done attractive work, while 
other poets who usually write on more serious 
themes have from time to time written a de- 
lightful poem for a child. Here is, to finish 
with, a tiny poem by Christina Rossetti. 
Though we cannot quite count her among tlie 
moderns, her work for children is informed 
with the modern spirit of unaffected friendli- 
ness and sympathetic comprehension. 

Boats sail on the rivers, 

.'\nd ships sail on the seas ; 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 

There are bridges on the rivers, 

.As pretty as you please ; 

But the bow that bridges heaven, 

-And overtops the trees, 

•And builds a road from earth to sky. 

Is prettier far than these. 

Surely a model poem for a child. 



SAFETY FIRST 

Uy Rohm Lyrul 

“/SAFETY First,’* says General Seeley in 
^^^Fear, and Be Slam, “is a \ile motto ” 
V^^There was surely never a more un- 
deserved attack on a piece of ordinary common 
sense No one, so fir as J know, Jjas cier 
attempted to exalt the motto into a golden rule 
It IS a saying chiefly used in order to encourage 
motorists not to run over pedestrians, to 
encourage pedestrians not to be run over by 
motorists, to encourage railway-travellers not 
to lean out of the window or to leave the tram 
while It IS in motion All these seem to me 
to be eminently desirable ends I have never 
yet heard even of a fire-eatmg admiral who 
inaugurated a society to teach people to drive, 
walk, and travel dangerously. No member of 
the A A has proposed to alter a well-known 
slogan into “ When in doubt go fast ’’ We do 
not attempt to nurture courage in the young 
by bidding them always cross the road before 
the traffic has stopped Nor has Eton, with 
*<7 «s 
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all the glorious traditions of its playing-fields, 
yet instructed its children to lean as far as pos- 
sible out of the window when travelling in 
railway trains, and to make a point of jumping 
out while the train is in motion. I doubt if 
even General Seeley would recommend these 
courses as a necessary part of an education in 
braver)’. He, too, believes in “ Safety First ” 
when it is common sense to believe in it. 

It may be that the constant repetition of the 
phrase on hoardings and elsewhere has been 
misunderstood by the present generation, and 
that many people have come to regard it, not 
as a rule of behaviour in traffic, but as a com- 
plete philosophy of life. Possibly the post-war 
parent conceals from his infant the perilous 
example of Daniel in the den of lions. In- 
stead of telhng the story of David and Goliath, 
he may, for all I know to the contrary, be 
poisoning the nursery mind w’ith a tale of a 
shepherd boy who, when his people were being 
destroyed by war, stuck cautiously to his sheep, 
avoided the battle zone, and lived to enjoy 
great riches. If this is so, then no doubt the 
boy who stood on the burning deck has fallen 
into disgrace — ^perhaps desers’edly. It is 
melancholy to think that the Roman who 
leaped into the gulf may now be laughed at 
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m the nurser) ns n luniiic, nnd ihnt Homtms 
Codes nny be iicM up to odium .1$ n living 
negation of the commercial virtues 

Not $0 was It when I was a child In diosc 
days our little imaginations were stocked with 
saints and soldiers who had not enough busi- 
ness instinct among them to run a confec- 
tionery shop A imn could scarcely Iv too 
heroic for our grectly ap|ictitc$ We Ind recita- 
tions about iifclioacincn, songs about firemen 
A young girl, refusing to recant her faith and 
tied to a stake so that she might be drownctl 
by the advancing tide, seemed not a fool, but 
a heroine to us A missionary who landed on 
a South Sea Island only to be knocked on the 
head and put in a pot by black men who did 
not undcfst-ind wlnt he w.as talking aliout was 
an admirable fellow m our eyes Death itself we 
w’cre taught to regard lightly by the eramplc 
of hitle Willie in the hymn which begins 
'■ 1 like !o Sin! W'llllC, 

" If pipi eouki clip, loo *' 

With so many incitements to live danger- 
ously ringing in our cars, indeed, it is surpris- 
ing that most of us contrived to survive our 
teens 

And It was not only our parents and our 
nurses who egged us on towards the heroic 
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life. Our schoolfellows were in tlie same con- 
spiracy. “Coward” was die name that we 
feared most, and even small girls could make 
a small boy who had offended them flush at 
the chanted chorus; 

Cov.ardy, cowardy custard, 

Eat your father’s mustard. 

Cowardy, cowardy carley, 

Eat \our motticr’s barley. 

Widi that vile song ringing in his ears many 
a nervous boy has retreated down the corridors 
of shame. And, to escape the imputation of 
cowardice, many a small boy has submitted to 
die lesser pain of a bleeding lip, a lost tooth 
or a discoloration of the flesh around his eye. 
On the football field, again, to be called a funk 
was worse than wounds. I myself as a rule 
did my best to assume the appearance of valour 
while secredy consulting my safety'. But this 
was upon instinct and was not the result of a 
philosophy of “Safety First” instilled into me 
by my elders or my contemporaries. And, 
indeed, on the few occasions on which I for- 
got the possibilities of injury and flung my- 
self recklessly into the maelstrom of the game. 
I expenenced a happiness that makes me even 
now believe that courage must be the most 
into-xicaang of aU forms of pleasure. It may 
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be wondered why in that case I do not choose 
to live courageously I can only say that I 
base not the slightest idea^ I ought certainly 
to be a hero, for I was bred on heroic litera- 
ture Apart from the books that w ere put into 
my hands by my elders, I had early access to 
the noble exploits recounted in the innumer- 
able pennyworths of the adventures of Dead- 
wood Dick. If to make the heart beat faster 
over daring deeds is the mark of great litera- 
ture, then surely the penny dreadfuls were 
great literature. 

Looking back, I can see no reason in my 
bnnging-up why I should have grown up a 
coward who prefers a comfortable bed to a 
martyr's bonfire, and who would rather listen 
to a chaffinch singing than win the Vjctona 
Cross in a battle Many people, w hile urging 
their children to dare to be Daniels, at the 
same time take every opportunity to prevent 
them from being so They are brave in their 
generalizations, but in particulir instances they 
counsel timidity I do not remember ever 
having been prevented in this fashion from 
doing any brave deed upon which I was bent 
I cannot remember, now that I come to think 
of it, ever having been senously bent upon 
doing a brave deed I was warned not to sit 
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down in wet shoes and stockings, but there is 
nothing conspicuously brave in sitting down in 
%vet shoes and stockings. My aunts ners’^ously 
forbade me to wander alonsf the river-banks, 
but it was for no heroic purpose that I fre- 
quented the river-banks, but to gather water- 
lihes.- In most other respects, I was exhorted 
to be a great deal braver than I was. I was 
encouraged to go to bed in the dark, to go 
upstairs in the dark, and was allowed to live 
largely in the company of other boys most of 
whom scarcely knew what fear was. Hence it 
cannot have been an inculcated philosophy of 
“ Safety First ” that tamed my spirit. Nobody 
whom I knew believed in “ Safety First.” I my- 
self did not beheve in it. I merdy acted on it. 

Perhaps, if my elders had kept drumming 
Safety First ’ into my ears from my earliest 
infancy, the results would have been better. 
Perhaps, if they had done so, my natural love 
of contradiction would have triumphed, and 
out of sheer contrariness I should have become 
a hero. I, too, might have thought it a vile 
motto if anybody had said it to me. But, alas, 
e\en my nurse, as she gave me foul medicine 
in a spoon, always called on me to be a hero, 

^ 2nd a Stoic. And I rebelled — and 

am what I am. 



ONE OF THE MUGS 

A P Herbert 

“^*TT THAT IS Uie consumer’s point of 
\ X / view on the psychology of adver- 
V V tismg? ” I find that I have already 
answered this question m immortal verse 

I’m constantly spoilmjj a Treasury note 
For tlwse lieaUhy tobaccos that cure a sore 
throat, 

Those magical systems (hat double >our uits, 
And gargles and dopes for the nerves or the 
nits 

I’m one of the mugs, you see. 

They’re mainly invented for me 
If you want an infallible thing for the hair, 
Just looK m (he bothroom — theyVe oil of (hem 
there. 

But yo«'// notice my innocent belfry is bare 
I’m one of the mugs Are vou® 

Somebody asked me the other day . “ Have 
you ever been persuaded to buy anything by 
an advertisement? ” I looked into my secret 
soul and answered truthfully, and my answers 
revealed me in the meanest light. But if my 
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shame can do a sen-ice to British industr)', I 
will confess readily. 

I have, I find, responded frequently to the 
poster and the puff. Whenever I see that 
charming Miss Miranda Merry owes all her 
success upon the stage to “Vinovi,” would 
never have sun-ived the exhausting rehearsals 
for “ Say When but for a tablet or two of 
“ Vinovi,” I believe in “ Vinovi ” at once. And 
I have to be in yerj' rude health to avoid sneak- 
ing into the next chemist’s shop I pass for a 
ration of “ Vinovi.” If I had been a cigarette 
smoker I should certainly have fallen for those 
brands of cigarettes which not only were un- 
accompamed by sore throats but, if I remember 
rendered the smoker free from almost 
every bodily ill. Preparations which will pre- 
vent my going bald have an awful fascination 
for me, though, in truth, I have never yet 
bought one. If I am purchasing for a picnic, 
the name of a certain beef-extract rises namr- 
ally to my lips because its advertisements have 
tickled me for years, though I know of at least 
one other extract which seems to taste the same. 
I am not at all influenced by alcoholic adver- 
tisements in general, supplying my own 
stimulus in that department; but there is a 
certain brand of liquor which I take from time 
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to time, not because I like it, but Ixxausc the 
hoardings have persuaded me that “it does 
me good ” 

So far, then (whatever my friends and 
enemies may say), the business man’s psycho- 
logical advisers have a fairly clear line on my 
salcs-acceptance (if I may call it that) in rela- 
tion to advertisement I seem to have a health 
or well-being complex and unless a com- 
modity will promise to improve my health, 
hair, digestion, intellect, or throat, it appears 
that you will advertise it in vain 

I fear that this is very nearly true I have 
always had my favourites among the adver- 
tisers, bur I can think of no others that have 
moved me to buy I remember, m my youth, 
looking eagerly about London for new John 
Hassall posters — about gas-mantles, especially 

— “ I bet that's a ” I never bought a 

gas-mantle in my life, though, possibly, if I 

did, I should ask for a I have long 

admired and applauded the Underground 
posters, but I swear that they have not induced 
me to spend a single extra penny on the Under- 
ground Railway (but then, I have always been 
an Underground fan) The advertisements of 
a certain petrol have made a strong impression 
on my mind, and I enjoy them, but I am still 
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unpersuaded that that petrol is better than any 
other, and I do not really care what petrol I 
pour into the engine of my boat. No doubt 
I am a mug — but there it is. 

On the other hand, I have a friendly feeling 
towards that petrol, for its pur\’eyors help to 
brighten our lives. And I feel kindly toiivards 
the Underground, and the gas-mandes and 
the beef-mixture mentioned already. And I 
suppose occasions may arise when this good- 
wall will give the advertisers value for their 
expenditure. I hope so. 

Certainly there are advertisements which 
have the contrary effect upon me — ^which have 
w’hat perhaps the psychological advisers W'ould 
call a strong repulsion value. Sales discour- 
agers. There is a firm which appears to sell 
nothing but engagement and wedding rings. 
They have impressed this upon me wath per- 
tinacity and success, and I have no doubt that 
their engagement rings are attractive and good. 
But their advertisements (to my mind) are not. 
Their advertisements have maddened me for 
years, and years ago I made a vow' never to 
buy one of their rings. If I were an Eastern 
potentate taking a hundred new w'ives, they 
should all go ringless rather than w’ear one of 
these. I believe, if I were best man at a 
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wedding and I found that the nng was a 

I should refuse to harbour the thing in my 
waistcoat pocket. 

Again, if I were dying on a desert island 
with but one pill between myself and eternity, 
and if tliat pill were one of those whose horrid 
names deface the fair fields of Bntain as I pass 
them in the railway train, I believe I should 
fling the foul concocuon from me and pensh 
happily I am angered, too, by those few 
traders who print the names of their unim- 
portant tommodiues upon the lovely sails of 
sailmg-barges in the London River. There is 
a place for everything, and neither field nor 
coflee<oIoured sad is the place for the names 
of pills, or even cement 

And now the psycholc^ical advisers will 
begin to realize what problems they must 
t.icklc if they hope to tempt a perverse con- 
sumer like myself Even a good (as I think) 
and stylish advertisement does not always per- 
suade me to buy and a bad, ugly, or offensive 
one arouses me to a fury of “ sales-resistance. 

I shall not, I think, be accused of any 
marked animosity against the brewers and dis- 
tillers Yet m this connection I have one or 
two bones to pick 'vith them Their methods 
of advertisement mystify me more than most. 
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NIany of liieir posters arc pleasing and effective 
(especially, I repeat, those which promise to 
do me good). But why must they deface our 
ancient inns with their gigantic names? Evcr)’- 
where I read SMITH AND THOMPSON’S 
ALES in enormous letters and “The Blue 
Moon Inn ’ in tiny ones. The proportions are 
all wrong. Let the brewers study the outside 
of the Adelphi Theatre and take a lesson from 
Mr. C. B. Cochran in discreet and reticent 
advertisement. 

Again, if I sit in a nice old bar-parlour, to 
which I have come, presumably, because I like 
both the inn and the refreshment, I do not 
Mant the name of a dozen different liquors to 
be shouted at me all the time. They are not 
shouted at me by the landlord, for landlords 
(contrary to the opinion of many temperance 
reformers) never persuade anyone to drink. 
But they are shouted at me by the brewers and 
distillers with innumerable litde ugly plaques 
—Somebody’s Gin, So^nd-so’s Whisky, Some- 
body Use’s Stout. It is all in vain. The 
rewers have got me there, and I shall drink 
what I like, though floor and ceiling as well 
^walls implore me to drink something else. 
The plaques and things may not prevent me 
drinking, but they certainly do not make me 
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drink a drop mote. They spoil ihc place and 
they annoy. And if they annoy me, what 
roust be their effect upon a teetotaller? 

It roay well be that that i$ the only piece of 
practical advice this humble consumer can 
offer to the advertiser — Don't ho annoytngl 
He wiU answer that what annoys one of us 
delights another. 1 am not so sure But it 
must be a hard life — I recognize that. 



WHAT NEXT? 

By PctcT Fleming’ ("Moth”) 

T he poet Daniel (who pinched the idea 
from Bacon’s essay Of Empire) once 
wrote : 

I The stars that have most glory have no rest.” 

A passable conceit, you think, but not an ulti- 
mate truth .r You are wrong. Take the case 
of the planet Venus. The planet Venus has 
been broadcasting. 

You and I know very little about the stars. 
We always find, when we look up at the sky 
on a fine night, that there are rather more of 
them than we had bargained for : in this* tliey 
are like whitebait. In fact, if we had to cata- 
ogue what we know about them (as opposed 
to what we feel) by compiling a list of adjec- 
tives, we should probably start with “numer- 
11 ,1 should then put down “ very 
sma , but after a bit we should scratch out 

And in this alone. 

220 
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“very," and eventually ‘'small” as well, in 
case people should find out about our not hav- 
ing read Sir James Jeans After that ue should 
be stuck. Our powers of accurate, scientific 
observation would be exhausted We should 
be tempted to abandon a strictly descriptive 
for a suggestive method Adjectives like 
"lovely,” “inscrutable,” “aloof” — adjectives 
which throw more light on Man than on his 
Universe— would be suppressed with the 
greatest difficulty. Then, just when it seemed 
that our analysis of fundamentals must end, as 
it began, with “ numerous,” it would occur to 
us that the stars— unlike, for instance, the sea 
—never make any noise; and we should put 
down “ silent ” 

Here, ii appears, we should be making a bad 
mistake The stars arc not silent The planet 
Venus, as 1 say, has been broadcasting The 
other day, with all America listening in, she 
emitted, m Washington Square, “ a high sus- 
tained note like a violin note.” As to how it 
was done, I am sure you will understand what 
I mean when I say (bat it was simply a matter 
of photo-electnc cells and telescopes Child’s 
play The important thing is that here you 
have a planet entering the field of public enter- 
tainment, making high-sustained notes into the 
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microphone like any hare-lipped warbler of 
folk songs, monopolizing the attention of the 
public as ruthlessly as any adenoidal analyst of 
Educational Reforms in Bosnia. It is a startling 
and, to my mind, a regrettable development. 
In the first place, it will involve all the heavenly 
bodies in a considerable loss of prestige. The 
qualities which we look for in a star — the 
qualities which automatically evoke adjectives 
like “ lovely,” “ inscrutable,” and “ aloof ” — 
will not be enhanced by hearing it make mono- 
tonous noises on the wireless; just as the 
qualities we look for in a bishop would not be 
enhanced by seeing him give an uneven per- 
formance in musical comedy. In the second 
place, it is clearly wrong that the bread should 
be taken out of the mouths of professional wire- 
less entertainers by extra-terrestrial amateurs. 

This last objection is a particularly cogent 
one. It is all very well to say that the com- 
petition from tile stars cannot be so very' for- 
midable, because the stars are only audible 
when they arc visible, and can therefore only 
perform at night, and in fine weatlicr. The 
stars are not the only recruits to the micro- 
phone. On the evening on which the planet 
Venus made her debut, {The Times says) “ the 
sounds of objects were also broadcast. The 
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American flag made a noise like an orchestra 
Without a conductor, and a cigar made a hoarse 
growling sound 

Now this is serious If people are so easily 
amused that they are amused by this sort of 
thing, there is no telling where it will end. 
There are, of course, some objects which it 
would be genuinely interesting and instructive 
to listen to The shrill, elusive titter of a 
collar-stud, for instance the dull, mechanical 
booming sound given out by a copy of the 
Spectator’ the clear, bell-hke note of Stilton 
cheese, the Italian flag, which would presum- 
ably make a noise like j conductor without an 
orchestra the savage roar of a pm To such 
things as these, our cunosity would give a 
ready hearing. 

At first the public would be all agog to hear 
what sounds were made by objects with which 
it was familiar People would tune in eagerly 
to listen to a fruit salad, or an occasional table, 
or a bowler hat. But the number of such 
everyday objects, though large, is not un- 
limited. It would soon be exhausted, leaving 
a few Old Favounto firmly established m the 
public’s approval A new demand would spring 
up — a lust for novelty, an unhealthy craving 
for the noises made by remote, improbable 
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things. Those responsible for the wireless pro- 
grammes would yield to it, and presently we 
should be hearing sounds recommended only 
by the fantastic nature of their origin. . . • 

“ Good evening, eveiyhody. You are now 
going to hear what sort of noise it is that a 
celandine makes after it has been pressed be- 
tween the pages of the London Telephone 
Director)’. . . . 

“ Hallo, eveiybody. The sound you have 
just heard was emitted by a mole-skin waist- 
coat three days after it had been fired out of 
a cannon. The next item on the programme 
will be a pair of eighteenth century riding- 
boots full of Cape gooseberries. . . .” 

But really, as I said before, there is no telling 
where it will end. 



PRICKINGS OF MEMORY 

By "Qudx” 


O NE day recently, within the space of 
fifteen minutes, there happened to me 
that senes of three which unquestion- 
ing believers in things beyond the ordinary 
range of knowledge are cenain cannot be with- 
out definite import The connection was with 
three separate, sensational shooting tragedies. 

First came a telephoned invitation for the 
week-end, and the hostess .added quickly that 
she knew me well enough to ask if I minded 
being one of a party that would include a man 
who m the war years shot another man, but 
was honourably acquitted of murder 

What I could remember of that case w.ts m 
my mind when, ten minutes afterwards, going 
past Christie’s, I saw walking on the opposite 
pavement a man who, not very long ago, was 
the central figure in a profoundly moving 
shooting drama He underwent the ordeal of 
an emotional trial before being found Not 
Guilty of either murder or manslaughter 
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This was a man tliat I knew and had talked 
with before grim tragedy affected his life. 
1 would have stopped to speak, but his gaze 
did not turn my way. The width of King 
Street was between us. Each of us passed on. 

In less than five minutes the third happen- 
ing of the series had come to pass; and with 
the same casual unexpectedness. I was keep- 
ing an appointment in a block of offices in St. 
James’s Street. I had thought simply of the 
street number. The name above the main 
entrance recalled swiftly that here — before the 
place was rebuilt, when it contained flats not 
offices — a violent love romance had its pitiful 
ending. A former Gaiety Girl, a beautiful, 
generous-hearted creature, who had queened it 
in the restaurants and gay haunts of well- 
dressed Bohemia, was shot dead by her lover, 
who then ended his own wasted, unhappy life- 
I checked myself as I was about to say that 
this quick, unexpected succession of events 
provided a fascinating example of coincidence, 
revealed the curious,, orderly workings of 
Chance. Then it came to me that had it not 
been for my retentive memory, there could 
have been no such series of happenings. It 
had indeed been the prickings of Memory that 
had created'Ae apparent chain of coincidence. 
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One of the three tragedies I hate mentioned 
gate the late Sir Edwaid Marshall Hall oppor- 
tunity for one of his outsundmg successes as 
an advocate How often, though he has gone 
from us, does the name of Marshall Hall 
spring to the lips ' I knew him well enough to 
dme with him occasionally, to receive notes 
from him telling me a piece of news or nar- 
rating some reminiscence or humorous story 
In any gathering the drama, the sardonic 
humour, that he could introduce into his talk, 
the glowing nature of his revelations, made 
him an absorbing personality. 

I remember a dinner party at the house of 
Colonel Percy X-aune, a Deputy Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police Lord 
Goschen, the late Sir Sydney Greville, Mr 
Seymour Hicks, all men with knowledge of 
life and affairs, were there, but as time went 
on we found ourselves listening to Marshall 
Hall alone 

Th.it night be told of a weirdly strange 
incident in the life of the late Charles Brook- 
field, of a figure revealed behind a screen, of 
stinging, affrighting words used by Brookfield 
that sent a man out to death by his own 
hand. 

I recall my sery Iasi evening with Sif 
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Edward. Walking through the Temple earlier 
in the day I had stopped to talk to him. When 
I mentioned that I Aought of going that night 
to see a bit of strong drama at the Elephant 
and Castle Theatre, he said : 

“ Charles Gill and I often went out of the 
West End to see melodrama.” After which 
he added, rather to my surprise: “Til come 
with you.” 

It was the right sort of night for South 
London melodrama. There was persistent 
rain. The Thames when we crossed it at 
Blackfriars looked black and cold. In the 
highest note of the wind that soughed through 
the by-streets near The Ring was a sound that 
caused us to laugh and say how like it was to 
the drawn-out “ chee-i-ld ” of full-blooded 
drama. 

But there was cheerful talk before we started 
for the Elephant and Castle; and Sir Edward 
produced some carefully chosen cigars. 

When Marshall Hall was a very young man 
he learned about cigars from the celebrated 
Mr. Dash of Brighton. When he was trv'enty- 
three he backed his selection of a certain brand 
by buying ten thousand of them, and did well 
enough out of the deal to retain nvo thousand 
of the cigars as his profit. “ The worst thing 
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to do with a cigar,’* he observed that night, “ is 
to dry It to death,” 

He talked of the opening days of the Savoy 
Hotel, when D’Oyly Carte told rising but not 
affluent members of the Beefsteak Club that 
there was a side door leading from the Strand 
into a secret chamber in London's new hotel 
de luxe where those in an inner circle of 
D’Oyly Carte’s choosing could dine and wine 
at 33^ per cent less than they would have to 
pay in the restaurant TTiat room became, I 
suppose, the present Grill Room, where the 
charges are certainly not cut down by 33^^ 
per cent 

Small children, be they of to-day or of 
Queen Anne's time, arc the same Kittens and 
small dogs are the same too I don’t believe 
that lovers of strong drama have changed 
either, though I am not sure about the actors 
and the acting The company we saw at the 
Elephant and Castle did not mouth their lines, 
did not over emphasize, though they acted with 
immense spint; and in team work they could 
give points to a good many West End com- 
panies The play I saw with Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall was The Flag Lieutenant As 
It was written by Major W. P Drury and Mr. 
Leo Trevor, it had a literary flavour and a not 
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impossible plot. I believe that the night it 
was produced the takings amounted to only 
twenty-nine pounds. But a few nights after- 
wards Mr. Cyril Maude and the company 
were “ commanded ” to Windsor for King 
Edward's birthday, and financial success 
followed. 

The drawback about The Flag Lieutenant 
as an Elephant and Castle play was that there 
was no villain, so we had no hissing. When, 
in the old-fashioned way, all die players, be- 
ginning with the light-footed parlourmaid, 
took individual calls, walking from wing to 
wing, diere was nothing but applause, homely 
applause, in which a West End specialist, who 
sat with his family in one of the bo.xes, 
vociferously joined. 

The line that earned most laughter followed 
the warning of the Admiral : “ Let sleeping 
dogs lie,” at which one of the comedians 
bawled out; “ What about the cats.? ” 

During the interval, the manager of the 
company asked Sir Edward and myself to 
come out and “ take a smile.” That, we 
found, meant alcoholic refreshment. As I 
learned afterwards, Sir Edward’s last illness 
was then upon him. He had drunk mineral 
water during dinner. In the management’s 
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pnvate room at the theatre he compromised by 
taking a tot of gm and soda 
The presence in the audience of the famous 
advocate had quite excited the players We 
had to go round at the back to see the leading 
actor, Mr Slaughter, in his dressing-room 
He told us that he and the company had built 
the battleship used in the last act, “ the con- 
tractors wanted ninety pounds,” he said, “ we 
did it for sixteen pounds ” 

The leading lady gave Sir Edward a button- 
hole from the bouquet handed her by the con- 
ductor of the band , undoubtedly she meant tt 
as a compliment when she told him that she 
herself had waited for hours in the queue out- 
side to get a place in Court and hear him con- 
duct one of his cases 

One of Sir Edward’s earliest Court appear- 
ances was at Barking It was a minor case, 
but his client insisted on driving him from 
London to Barking m a carnage and pair 
Young Marshall Hall won his case. When he 
and his client came out of Court a large crowd 
gathered m the street cheered them 

“ I can’t understand the interest in this 
else,” said Marshall Hall “ There’s only 
ys 6d involved” 

“ Yes,” replied his client, ” but a devil 
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o£ a lot of money has been betted on titc 
result.*’ 

When he was engaged in the Russell case, 
Sir Edward went to bed every evening at six 
p.m. to read over the documents and to make 
sure of a long rest each day. He told me once, 
after he had been to Kissengen for an overhaul, 
that a doctor in that health resort said that his 
health was good, but diat he was an air-eater. 

“ He explained,” said Sir Edss-ard, “ that I 
spoke so fast I gulped in the air at too rapid 
a rate.” 

Somedraes I reflect upon the British habit of 
reticence which prevents us praising a man 
when he is alive; at any rate, to his face. I 
think of that habit of reticence when I reflect 
that no longer in clubs, and at private gather- 
ings can we look upon that tall form, note 
that glance, which was as impressive in private 
talk as it was in the dramatic surroundings of 
the Courts, and listen to the finely modulated 
tones of that compelling voice. Marshall Hall 
is gone, and never can he know the admiration 
and affection some of us would like to have 
expressed to him in spoken words. 



THE MAD MAMMAL 

By Arthtn Machen 

First Crilie "To me Ltiilisalion is a mailer 
of sewage " 

Second Crilic " those •who to-day tend 

more and more to feel that eiery aspiration and 
every hope of man ts n logical absurdity ’’ 

T hese are two recent pronouncements I 
believe that there ts a link between them, 
and It may be entertaining to look for it 
To begin with the First Cniic, it should be 
explained that he was criticizing Someone 
had written a book, a book that touched on 
music, and the author ventured the opinion 
that the work of Mozart and Beethoven was 
the very summit and touchstone of civilization 
Here, he seemed to say, is the purest, the 
highest, the Enest thing that man can do ‘ in 
a word, civilizauon, as contrasted with brutish- 
ness Our critic proclaimed his resolute nega- 
tive Not music, he said, nor sculpture, nor 
architecture make avilization for me it is a 
matter of sewage And I presume that we may 
include with music, architecture, and sculp- 
ture, painting and literature, though these last 
*33 
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arc not specified. And a liberal spirit o£ inter- 
pretation will collect under the term sewage 
ever}'thing tliat makes for the well-being of the 
human body, ever)' method and every measure 
that prolong human life. 

I don’t think that tire position has ever been 
stated so clearly. Everybody in his senses 
agrees that physical well-being is highly desir- 
able. Nobody that I have ever heard of has 
argued that the chief instance of the ancient 
culture of Athens was the Plague; or that we 
should praise the Middle Ages not so much for 
the cathedrals or the Arthurian romances, or 
the Divine Comedy, as for the Black Death. 
And it would be over-hardy to maintain that 
the Great Plague of London added much to 
the merriment of the Restoration period. 

Evidently, we all want to live as long as 
possible, and to be as well as possible. An ex- 
plorer or an archa:ologist may say that he is 
willing to risk catching malaria, even in a bad 
form, for the sake of making drawings of those 
sculptures or ascertaining the exact source and 
course of that river: but he would be much 
happier if “ sewage ” in one form or another 
had abolished the disease. 

The case for sewage, dien, is proved com- 
pletely. But two questions arise. 
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Having got our sewage into the most perfect 
state possible . having eliminated disease hav- 
ing found out the complete secret of nutrition 
having made wars to cease throughout the 
world having reduced accidents and disasters 
to a minimum having adjusted the social 
complex in such a manner that poverty and its 
result, ill-nourished bodies, have ceased to exist 
what are we to do ncxt^ John Stuart Mill 
saw the difficulty and thought, I believe, that 
man would chiefly occupy himself m reading 
Wordsworth But our Critic has swept away 
the arts He has declared that they count for 
nothing We are perfectly healthy, we have 
every expectation of living to a hundred, per- 
haps to a hundred and fifty But what are we 
to do with ourselves? 

That 1$ the first <]ue$tion The second is 
how IS It that taking the human race as a 
whole, going back to the remotest ages, sur- 
veying with Dr Johnson the world from China 
to Peru, how is it that men have entirely failed 
to follow that course which the Cntic says is 
the only rational course? It is not that they 
have been unaware of the benefits of sound 
health and long life These have always been 
recognized as good things Of course, men 
have differed as to the means to attain those ends 
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We send for the plumber : Black Africa sends 
for the witch doctor; Mediaeval man, ver}' 
likely, sent for the liver of a black dog, torn out 
under the full moon ; on the whole, I suppose 
that our way is the best. But the end, physical 
well-being, is the same in each instance. 

And yet, man has from the beginning been 
hugely addicted to the arts; that is, a seeker 
after beauty. There is no race so primitive or 
so rude that it does not scratch some sort of a 
pattern on the bowl from which it eats its 
dinner; the cavemen painted images on tire 
walls of their cave : there were songs about the 
earliest camp-fires; and some of our nursery 
tales were first told by peoples that had 
perished long before history' began. And so it 
has gone on, ever since, a great pageant of 
music, painting, sculpmre, architecture, poetry, 
philosophy. How is this.^ What happened 
to man at the beginning.^ 

Here, I believe, we discover the link between 
our two Critics. The second Critic suggests 
that every aspiration, every hope of man, is an 
absurdity. 

Very good. What should we say, if we saw 
a swallow trying to gather honey from flowers, 
and a bee endeavouring to sustain nature on 
midges; a cat with a violin, in an effort to 
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realize the old rhyme, and a cow, not jumping 
over the moon, but attempting the art of 
modelling m mud^ I suppose we should say 
— before w'e ran — that the creatures were mad, 
that the beast creation had Ivccorac maniacal, 
in other words, that all their hopes, all their 
aspirations, were absurdities 

And so, combining our information, placing 
Uic dictum of the First Cmic licside tint of the 
Second, we arrive inevitably at our dcfiniLion 
of man* the Mammal that went mad The 
monkey, licing s.ine, gibliers, chatters, and 
screams, his distant cousin, mm, l>emg mad, 
writes poems and romances, and comjwscs 
music, llie clear-headed animal has neither 
asjitrattons nor hopes, or, or least, onlj such 
as arc rationnl and easily realized Man, with 
his wits all addled, is full of hopes and aspira- 
tions, all of them, it seems, logical absurdities 
It is evident that if we grant the premises, the 
conclusion is inevitable, man is a maniac 
Here, at all events, we have .1 pliusihic 
explanation of what lias always seemed to me 
a tremendous puzzle. We accept the doctnne 
of science tn its authentic form We are not 
descended from the apes, as the loose talk ran, 
but the ajKs and ourselves come from a 
common ancestry llien, at nmc |>otni m the 
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tremendous past, one set of hairy creatures 
began to behave in an extraordinar)' maimer. 
There are people, I believe, who think that the 
queemess of Ae divergent stock first appeared 
in its renunciation of the vegetarian diet that 
had hitherto been the habit of the whole race; 
and it must be said, in all fairness, that many 
amiable and enhghtened persons of the present 
time would regard Meat and Madness as 
almost in the relation of cause and effect. 
Then, perhaps, the differentiated race learned 
how to cook. Again, we must admit that 
some eminent physicians of to-day inform us 
with authority that to cook our food is to 
destroy its food value; that we shall never be 
well, either in body or mind, unless we put out 
the kitchen fire. And a third step, very pos- 
sibly, may be symbolized by the Greek mythos 
of Dionysus, or Bacchus, who civilized men, as 
the ancients said, by teaching them the strange 
uses of the vine. We know too well what 
some of the best people have to say about that 
step in our career; our mad career, if our two 
Critics arc to be believed. And, after Diony- 
sus had taught our forefathers what to do with 
the vine, we may well suppose that hopes and 
aspirations and unimaginable dreams, and all 
the arts which are born of them, came as a water- 
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flood on this new creature, this transformed 
mammal. At last, he was Man and Mad 
It js interesting, I think, to note, as I have 
noted, the coincidence that may be traced be- 
tween the old legends and the new science, 
nay, between these legends and the most 
modern, the most advanced political thought 
You remember how Don Quixote, situng 
among the goatherds, took a handful of acorns 
— It must be confessed they were parched — 
and delivered his eulogy of the Golden Age 
Happy the ape, happy ihe time, to which the 
ancients the name of fjoldcn— because they 
that lived m it knew not the two words, no'ie 
and thine' In that blessed ape all thmps were 
m common , to wm the daily food no labour was 
required of any save to stretch forth his hand 
and gather it from the sturdy oaks that stood 
generously inviting him with iheir Sweet, ripe 
fruit The clear streams and running brooks 
yielded their sivoury limpid waters in noble 
abundance The busy and sagacious bees fixed 
their republic m the clefts of the rocks ami hoN 
lows of the trees, offering to every hand without 
usance the plenteous product of their fragrant tod 

And so forth, and so forth. 

Communism, raw acorns, cold water, bee- 
stings, .and wild honey: it must have been 
almost as nice as modern Russia. And it is 
practically identical with the nonsense with 
which Rousseau deluded the world 

17 



STREET-MUSIC 

B>' V. Sachville'West 

W HEN I was young, I attended a 
drawing-class. It was not by my 
own choice that I attended it, but 
by that of my parents. For my own part I 
knew all too well that I could not draw, never 
would be able to draw, and had no wish to do 
so. My parents thought otherwise. They were 
wrong, and I, for once, was right. I learnt 
that only one eye was visible in a profile, not 
two, and that was about as far as I got. 

My memories of the drawing-class, how- 
ever, are distinguished in my mind for quite a 
different reason. The class took place in 
London on Tuesday afternoons, and regularly 
ever)' week at four o’clock an old man used 
to pass down the street playing a flute. The 
misery of trying to sharpen my piece of char- 
coal, which always snapped, was alleviated by 
the anticipation of those quavering and reedy 
notes. The pipes of Pan were never more sweet 
to prisoner, nor the downward rush of Perseus 
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to a chained Andromeda For it was summer, 
and the windows stood open to the warm, 
unlovely street, I pined for the country, the 
hay-fields, and the brooks, while the mistaken 
authority of my parents pinned me to London 
as firmly and as cruelly as the drawing-pins 
secured my unfortunate sheet of paper to the 
board With the first distant notes of the flute 
cime release. Satyrs danced and Jambs gam- 
bolled in the London squares, the houses sank 
into the earth, and lO their place rose stately 
trees and green glades flushed with fox-gloses. 
Pure as dripping water came the notes of the 
flute, though I dares.iy they may ha\e been a 
little out of tune No matter they ha\e left 
me a legac) of eternal gratitude to street- 
music 

Yet there are men with souls so dead that 
they put up notices saying. “No hawkers or 
musicians,” and the flautist and the organ- 
grinder turn sadly aw’ay Not for them the 
harvest of chanty from those prosperous and 
stuccoed houses with l^iee blinds in the win- 
dows. Did they presume to disregard the 
notice, a squadron of mdignanl butlers would 
instantly emerge from those Done porticoes 
with threats of the police. So they depart, to 
bestow- their gift on humbler ciuzens who will. 
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in gratitude, throw them pence from an upper 
balcony. 

Perhaps I romanticize. I daresay that sharp- 
nosed spinsters chase the itinerant musician 
away from the dreariest street of boarding- 
houses as effectually as the butler chases him 
from the residences of the rich. And indeed 
there is music and music. Even I would 
gladly suck a lemon in front of a German 
band. Nor do I care overmuch for the cracked 
harmonium or the violin with, one note 
missing, and least of all for the doleful human 
voice. But I would like to put in a plea for 
the barrel-organ, the concertina, and the flute. 
They have a double quality, the quality of 
London or any great city, and the quality of 
the South. They are reminiscent of all the 
tunes we have heard in slummy backwaters 
and of all the tunes we have heard in the back- 
waters of Venice and Naples. They may be 
cheap, they may be sentimental — and so, no 
doubt, they are — ^but with their tinkling jingle 
they have the power to revive our youthful 
and romantic associations. Was there not once 
a young Italian officer who strummed on his 
mandolin under our moonlit window in Venice, 
intoning meanwhile the stanzas of “ La musica 
proibita ” in his rich tenor voice? And was he 
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not m Io\e with us at the time^ or, at any 
rate, imagined himself to be so ^ Did he not 
offer us an ancient name, and a palace into 
the bargain^ “La musica proibita,” — for- 
bidden music • What music could be sweeter^ 
What, indeed, but that even more innocent 
music of the old flute-player passing down the 
street on a warm summer afternoon, uhile a 
dozen little girls with pig-tails tried to draw 
an old man or a young woman in profile, their 
attention distracted by the frail piping outside, 
which then held all the promise of the future, 
and now holds all the melancholy of the past? 



THE ART OF REJECTION 

A NOTE ON TASTE 

B:y John Qorc (“The Old Stager") 

H OW the professionals shoulder out 
the amateurs in a garden ! Like Adam 
after the Fall, 1 stand on the fringe 
of ray acres while a broad-beamed angel with 
a shining spade cries : “ Hold ! ”, and bends 
his back contemptuously to repair the ravages 
of my afternoon’s trenching. 

I am suffered to mow the remoter patches of 
lawn, without guarantee that they will not be 
“run over” again; I may cart dung, pick 
stones, scythe netdes, roll and weed. And in 
weeding I get my revenge. 

Of all the joys that gardening brings to 
men, weeding is first and best. It appeals to 
what is noblest and deepest in human nature. 
It satisfies a man’s healthy energy and his"" love 
of order, and at the same time it assuages his 
lust to destroy. To draw the dock up through 
the stubborn earth till the tapering end of the 
244 
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long root comes clear away at last and die sod 
IS nd for cscr of one more fell rascal, to 
wrench up the nettle and its bruised runners, 
to extract the bleeding sucker of the dsndehon, 
these barbarities appeal to the savage in me, 
)ust as my highly civilized and better self re- 
joices to rake level the soil round neatly 
ordered plants, freed once more from parasite 
and pest 

But with the tares too often I gather up 
good wheat For my garden is the work of 
many hands applied cncrgeticall) but spas- 
modically, and, wooden labels being vagrant 
signposts, children children all the world over, 
and children’s pets garden pests to the last 
bantam, too often I reap untimely what 
another sowed 

Indeed in the past year I have rivalled Jack 
Horner m the pulling out of plums They are 
dead now, these rantics, and their Latin names 
are better forgotten The very weeds they died 
w’lth, bear the names of Kings 

Nor need J make apology, Jn the art of 
weeding I am in horticulture the peer of 
Thomas Gray in literature. Gray weeded out 
of his Elegyt for good and sufficient reason, 
perhaps the four loveliest consecutive lines in 
poetry 
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Here scatlered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 

The retl breast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

And I have rid my garden of innumerable 
treasures not less rare. 

Happy in my hobby, I can and do pursue 
it all day long. When die sun shines, I weed 
my garden ; and when the weather or my back 
breaks, I retire to my room and weed my 
manuscripts, which are choked with parasites 
— to every plant or noun a couple of adjectives 
where one or none would be better. Nor can 
I decide which form of weeding I love best. 

This art of rejection is indeed the chief, die 
decisive, factor of good taste in the work of 
men s hands if not in Nature. You may 
approve a riot in Nature but not in Art. Style 
is but simplicity' and relevancy; and simplicity 
is the first attribute of true greatness. Nor can 
taste be imexceptionable where sentiment, 
irrelevancy and redundancy have not been 
pruned away. 

In theory I deprecate ridiculing the taste of 
others, in practice I find myself compelled to it 
whenever I hire a furnished house. And that 
is my fate once a year. For it is an article of 
faith, which no father single-handed will ever 
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shatter, that the children (m which term are 
compnscd the nurses) must hav e their month at 
the seaside. 

Year after year, therefore, I resume my weed- 
ing among crewel-work mats and china orni- 
mcnts m alien drawing-rooms, I note with 
keen appreciation where poker-work brackets 
support objects of little intrinsic ment, and I 
fail not to applaud the artistic genius which 
sets a pnnt of “ The Soul’s Awakening ” as 
pendant to a life-sized enlargement of the 
founder of the house in mutton-chop whiskers 
and black broadcloth partially relieved by the 
regalia of the Ancient Order of Buffaloes 

Yet there are good grounds for doubt and 
diffidence Who shall say with certainty why 
he banks his hope of Heaven on the belief that 
a poker-work bracket, nailed into a wallpaper 
of purple roses and supporting 3 pink and gilt 
china cup uith its legend “A Present from 
Ilfracombe,” is no suitable decoration for any 
dining-room? Why so certain that a group 
of naked cupids m bronze bearing up a cornu- 
copia in whose irase the dial of a clock is set, 

IS not, even if the clock work, the best method 
of giving the time of day? Or that a china 
pear, rotten, hollow and very hfe-like, half 
revealing a china mouse within, the whole 
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enclosed by a glass dome, is redundant on the 
grand piano? And why does a certain type 
of glass chandelier morbidly suggest a dentist’s 
waiting-room no less surely than does an 
ancient copy of The Spur or Puc\? If the art 
of furnishing be to create an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness — ^and that is no despicable objec- 
tive — the pink cup may well recall a honey- 
moon or the happiest of holidays; but if utility 
be the criterion of taste, those glass chandeliers 
— or their originals — ^were designed for an age 
when the faint light of candles must be re- 
flected and enhanced. Is it, then, because its 
usefulness is passed that an object ceases to be 
in good taste and must be rejected? By no 
means; for people of unimpeachable taste in 
our day pay large sums for unstable chairs of 
the age of Anne, for snuff-boxes and even for 
warming pans. A thousand such unprofitable 
speculations arise the worse to confound tlie 
confusion of our minds. 

Who shall convince me that the Cavalry 
Memorial has greater or less merit than the 
Cavell? Each in turn has seemed to me a 
deplorable atrocity. I have been lashed to 
revolt from the Rima panel and tutored in 
youth into contempt for the Albert Memorial. 
I came to admire by tradition rather than free 
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choice above all equestnan statues Le Sueur’s 
Charles I. At James II I have laughed till 
my nbs cracked arid heard myself hailing him 
the noblest Roman of them all I have m truth 
no convictions left me, if I ever had any worth 
the name. Good taste js nothing but the 
ephemeral opinion of a resolute Cabal in the 
human herd, whose outward confidence cloaks 
their ovv n, and chokes their neighbour's, doubts 
It was unciccpiionablc, 1 recall, to sit on 
summer evenings on those silly little green 
chairs near Achilles Statue, until Suburbia Hith 
Its millions drove away the devoted minority 
And Duchesses found nothing m better 
taste for ceremomal wear than black saun — 
until Mrs Manning, a perfect lady to the end, 
elected to be hanged in black satin. For the 
taste of Mayfair must never coincide vvith that 
of Surbiton, nor Chelsea’s vvith South Ken- 
sington’s, and It follows that in our mortal 
dread of the Olympian minority we arc 
cowardly and inconstant sheep, one and all 
That .ill tastes are good is a generous and 
sound mixim, followed through life, it brings 
enjoyment in its tram Indeed, their name is 
legion' who, laughing-stock for the gods, 
banish from life much innocent pleasure, m 
tioubt of what they may enjoy 
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Sure it is, whatever your taste to-<lay, it is the 
final word in artistic refinement — and a few 
years hence will be radically revised. An 
assured good taste goes hand in hand with a 
defective memory. You forget (because you 
must) the bustles, the flounces and the mutton- 
chop sleeves of your pretty young aunts; you 
dare not recall that, when Albert and Victoria 
skied the Gainsboroughs to show the Winter- 
halters, two brief generations passed before Mr. 
Strachey came forsvard to poke fun at the 
solecism, 

Rcdh ct VtctoriiT rcgnuml In .rsthetics as in 
gardening, the art of rejection must stop short 
of uprooting those common herbs best loved 
in youth and freshly remembered. Hencefor- 
ward I shall bravely cherish my maple frames, 
and you your pink memory of llfracoml-K' — and 
be d.amncd to .ail giggling lessees. 

What then is good taster .■'Vnd what for th.nt 
matter is truth? 

A '•ni.ii! tjo.Tt at tin- nU'n'y nf tiii,' ^virn!-- .'ifni 

S'. .1\ if f-. 

,*v>tn(; cf'tl t-ht; tpi:!! :>nrl ttje truth ; 

ih.f, N'jfst truth Kn<t thr rr.r f.vKcSuwwf, 

How right %v,is Ptl-ue in his philfsophic doubt. 
Cm evcti the pre-fcsston.-tl gardener tliiiingutifi 
tl:c r.tre plant among the weeds? 
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Anonymous 


I T needs a bra\e man to trespass individually 
aj'uinst a «'cll-establishctl social custom, and 
an e\en bra\er to wage open warfare upon 
a convention to which whole nations own alle- 
giance A well-known Correspondent of TAe 
Times, now tra\cl[ing m the Far East, has the 
necessary courage He has nxcntly suggested 
the severe restriction, if not the total abolition, 
of the handshake of Western civilization He 
detests “ the clammy grasp of outstretched 
hinds,” and longs to devise some way of 
greeting the coming and speeding the part- 
ing guest “widiout an exchange of perspira- 
tion ” And, as if he had not aJrcady taken on 
enough for one pair of hands, this hard) re- 
former additionill) seu his face against the 
highly unhygienic ” prartice of kissing lips 
or lipstick, as the case may be. It is sheer 
quixotism to add .1 campitgn against this 
doubI^faccd, but highly populir, practice. He 
will have all his work cut out to get nd of 
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the handshake. A whole body of literary and 
artistic opinion will be against him. How 
keenly the vivid writer would miss the firm, 
bone-crushing clasp which betrays the great 
heart of the strong but silent hero! Never 
again could the paladin of the wild and woolly 
West say : “ Put it there,” or, more simply ; 
“ Shake.” And what would the caricaturist 
of social foibles do if there were no shaking 
of hands at ridiculous heights and impossible 
angles to be drawn? 

Nevertheless the reformer will not go single- 
handed on his crusade. There vdll be sup- 
port for his physical distaste in the embarrass- 
ments of the socially untutored and the shy. 
In the awkward moment of introduction, for 
instance, should the handshake be bestowed 
always and upon all and sundry ? If so, should 
it be firm and heart}', or modest and retiring? 
If not, where does one draw the line? And 
what replaces it; a polite bow from the waist, 
a brief nod, or a stony stare? And by what 
words, if by any, should it be accompanied? 
“ Pleased to meet you ” may be true, but has 
yet to win its way to the topmost shelf. 

How do you do? ” is the easy and usual 
formula; but then what, if any, is the answer 
of the man who is unlucky enough not to get 
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m first ^ To answer nothing seems boorish 
To reply fervently “I am very well, thank 
jou And you?” would be gracious, but 
might be disconcerting The wise man will 
try to synchronize the question with his oppo- 
nent and be happy to call it a tic Parting is 
not quite so difficult An unhesitating hand- 
shake will not lie taken to mean greater 
pleasure in going linn in coming But there 
may still be problems In bidding farewell 
to a roomful, what is the limn to the number 
of handshakes due, and what is to be the con- 
solation prize for those who actually miss but 
metaphorically receive the “frozen mitt"* 
For accompanying speech an unadorned 
"Good-bje" IS the safest and easiest libretto 
The over-hearty "Chceno" and the cryptic 
“So long " may be wriittn ofl .as the extrava- 
gances of a speen! age, class, or shade of inti- 
macy , and should not be debited to the general 
account. 

Life would be simple indeed if there were 
no more serious problems than these about the 
technique of greetings and good-byes. But it 
IS precisely in dealing with the changes and 
chances of life itself that the manner of meet- 
ing and parting becomes a senous question 
A man may be known by the way in which 
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he does citlier. We all number in our list of 
friends some who visibly blench when any- 
thing troublesome or difficult appears on tlieir 
horizon. They are on the run before ever 
they come into contact witli what tliey dread. 
At the most they will seek diligently for some 
way round it, or will bury scared heads in tlie 
sand of a feigned unawareness weakly hoping 
that the peril will pass them by. And we 
know others who are always ready to “ greet 
the unseen widr a cheer,” to look crisis full in 
the face, and to pluck daring out of the very 
jaws of danger. There is no doubt which 
manner of greeting compels our admiration 
and devotion, whether or not it wins the suff- 
rages of the gods on whose knees lies the lot 
of men. Parting is no less stern a testing time. 
There is so much to which we must say good- 
bye in this mortal life. Not perhaps in the 
earlier years, when the rosy hours crowd in 
on the young life with full hands eager to 
give. But as time goes on the bright advance 
fades into grey retreat, and the eyes of the age- 
ing man are turned more and more persistently 
backward on what has gone. “Longum 
nihil nisi vale ” is the thought that he finds 
it hard to check. It is then that he will show 
what manner of man he is. Will he spend the 
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little time that is left to him in vain regrets, 
and in the bitterness of complaint that all 
things are taken from him and become “ Por- 
tions and parcels of the dreadful Past Or 
will he be happy in the thought of what has 
been, and grateful that life has had m it so 
much that was bright and gracious beyond 
all that he had the right to ask? He has still 
to face the final farewell ; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible 
form, 

Yet the strong man must go 

In that ultimate pass it is worth ever)ihing to 
remember that “ Good-bye ” may be not only 
“ Adieu ” but also “ Au revoir 
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LUDOVICO D 1 VARTHEMA OF BOLOGNA 
ftTn !5c; to J57'i fi tnn^'.ttc'i from the ori^tn-t! Italian 
eitt.on of 151c, by Jo'm V/inter Jones, F^A.. in tf^j for 
the HsMuyt Society snth s tii'Courve on Vsrthema sntf hii 
tri'.e’.s ir. SccitheTn A';s b*. Sir Richsrii Ctrr.rcTemyie, IJt„ 
C.B.. C EE.’, F.nA.. IhS A., etc. 

Etne*ei ;e e7 s eiioiberrvi e-sn*"* it 5- c net 
THE MOST NOBLE & FAMOUS TRAVELS OF 
MARCO POLO 

ToTethrr seitb the travels of Nico'.o dt’ Conti. Edited 
from the Eiiaabcthm Translation of John Fra-Tipton 
M'ith Introduction Notes and .Appendites 
fay N. M. Penzee, MA. 

Eer**: kji 7« tej 1 eitrurei {•s-rr-rirce fre-i i MS. tn the Krdle-.sr., 
Oatcri. Lieu'.rvi is 1750 e--ae*.a<rtd evytes f 1. a, e ritt 

THE VOYAGES OF THE C.ABOTS & THE 
ENGLISH DISCOVERY OF NORTH .AMERICA 
C.NDER HEN-RY VH & HENTIY VHI 
By James ,A. V.'illiamson , D. Litt. 

Ao crtirtly reward crarrul wcrii ur^n the Aa rjve ryef theNcw Werti. 

1 23 r=2?^. hirrz’td xeje K-rrabctcd c?yp;ri £l. iS. o ntt 

SIR JOH.N CILARDIN'S TRAVELS IN PERSIA 
M’ith an Introduction bv B.np.-Gencral 
S-.r Percy Sykes, K.C.LE., CdJ., CAI.G. 

Lie-Ard to 075 ricretjerrd cr~*» ft, S. c e« 

THE VOY'.AGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Brim: t.h- Journals of his First and Third, a.nd his 
betters ccncemim: Hk First and I-ast Voyages. 

To which is added the .Account of his Second 
A oyape written by Andrfs Bemildez 
•'•otr newly translated and edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Cecil Jane 
inuimrei with £ve ctijiml tnayr. Xdteoted to 1050 rrumbertd co^« 
£a- a, c net 




